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CHAPTER XI. 
CROWNS OF SILVER AND GOLD. 


ALICE CURGENVEN was a fair-haired girl with brilliantly blue 
eyes. She had been wandering in the grounds till she tired of the 


familiar shrubs and trees, and then strayed through the wicket- 
gate that led out on the moor. 

Curgenven stood on the slope of moorland that rose into bold 
granite tors. It occupied a depression down which ran a crystal 
stream, brawling over rocks, bespraying banks of moss and dense 
coppices of fern. The Osmunda regaiis luxuriated here ; old oaks 
leaned over the rift formed by the brook, clothed in the thickest 
pile velvet of silvery moss shot with green. In every depression 
of the land the trees grew to good size, but when they endeavoured 
to top a shoulder of hill they were caught and twisted by the 
winds. 

Alice was not permitted to go by herself unaccompanied into 
the village, or along the roads, but was allowed to run on the 
moor within well-understood limits. On the moor she could come 
by no harm; there was free innocent nature, ranged over by 
sheep, but infrequently trodden by the feet of men. 

In the fresh air, laden with the scent of thyme and gorse, 
Alice rambled on till she came to boggy land, where grew the 
cotton-grass in profusion. Then she seated herself on a stone, 
and, after having picked the silver-tufted grass, amused herself 
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with twining the heads into a wreath, which she intended next 
Sunday to lay on her father’s grave. 

Whilst thus engaged she heard a slight noise, and looking in 
the direction whence it came, saw a red head rise above a mass of 
granite. 

Alice uttered a slight exclamation of alarm, and sprang to her 
feet, throwing down the silver-tipped grass and the half-finished 
garland. 

‘Why do you cry out?’ asked a girl of her own age who 
emerged from behind the rocks. ‘I am nota pixy. Don’t you 
know me? Iam Esther Morideg.’ 

‘Why did you come on me in such a way, Esther? You 
frightened me.’ 

‘I came to see what you were doing, miss; I be come to 
have a talk with y’.’ 

‘I wished to be alone,’ said Alice. 

‘Oh! you turned me out of the park, or your mother did, the 
other day. I might not eat and play there with the rest. I 
might not look at your pretty flowers and fine trees. I was driven 
away as a dog is turned out o’ church, and now you want to be a 
queen and have all the moor to yourself too. But you sha’n’'t. 
The park and the fields belong to you, and the down to me. You 
sha’n’t drive me out o’ my kingdom as you drove me out o’ yourn.’ 

‘I am very sorry, Esther; I do not want to drive you away. 
I ask your leave, as you are queen here, to stay in your land.’ 

‘Oh, it don’t belong to me. It belongs to nobody but God or 
the devil, and the pixies. But I belong to it, and so I come to 
think o’ the wild land as mine. I tell y’ I’ve been watching you 
ever so long. Do y’ see that old cairn there? Well, in these old 
cairns there’s mostly a chamber, walls, and roof, and all o’ great 
granite stones. Some folks ha’ broke into thickey [yonder] cairn 
sarching for gold, and made a hole; and when I want to be out o’ 
the cold wind, or the sun be too hot, and Id like a sleep, why 
then I creep in there, and lie there by hours and hours, so as , 

‘Are you not afraid ?’ 

‘Feared o’ what? I reckon it ’ud take a deal to fear me.’ 

‘ Afraid of the pixies?’ ! 

‘Them pixies won’t hurt me, bless y’, I belong to they.’ 

Alice picked up the fallen cotton-grass. 

‘There now,’ said Esther, coming out from the pile of rocks. 
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‘See! I were i’ thickey old cairn, and when I looked out o’ the 
hole, I saw you was busy making a silver crown. Then I came 
crawling down, wriggling all flat on the turf like a long cripple 
[viper] till I came to the stones, and then I hid and looked at y’. 
You didn’t see I. I can go like a pixy anywhere and anyhow. 
But look now to this. You was wearin’ a crown o’ silver, and me 
a makin’ o’ one o’ red gowld. Look now!’ 

Esther came forward. She was a contrast to Alice in every 
way. The latter was a delicate, refined child, with hair almost as 
pale as the cotton-grass ; her complexion was clear, white and pink, 
and her eyes blue as the speedwell. Esther was somewhat taller, 
firmly knit, finely moulded, full of physical strength. Her face 
was tanned with exposure, and she had red hair and hazel eyes. 
Her clothes were coarse, but not ragged and shabby. Her frock 
was short, exposing her sturdy limbs encased in thick home- 
knitted stockings. Her hair was uncombed, in a tangle, and as 
she came forward she placed a crown of yellow furze upon it. Her 
eyes were quick, sparkling. 

‘See my crown!’ exclaimed Esther. ‘You know what folks 
sing— 

Golden furze i’ bloom! Golden furze i’ bloom ! 


When the furze be out 0’ flower, 
Then love be out o’ tune.’ 


She came beside Alice and seated herself on the same block of 
granite. 

‘See! mine is of gold andsweetas honey. Yours be o’ silver. 
Yours is but for the month o’ June, but the gou’den furze blooms 
all the year.’ 

Then putting her hands to her sides, she began to skip and 
dance, shaking her red hair and the furze crown that surmounted 
it, singing— 

‘ There b’aint a cloud a-sailing by 

That doth not hold a shower ; 

There b’aint a furze-bush on the moor 
That doth not put forth flower. 

About the roots we need not delve, 
The branches need not prune, 

The yellow furze will ever flower, 
And ever love’s in tune,’ 


‘It is silly singing that,’ said Alice ; ‘ what do you or I know 
about love ?’ 

‘But we shall,’ retorted Esther. ‘You will marry a great 
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man, with carriages and horses, and red jacket, that goes after the 
hounds, and I i 

‘And who will you marry ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Esther, suddenly becoming grave, 
‘Perhaps a pixy will carry me away—like my mother.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Alice. 

The moor girl shrugged her shoulders. ‘I can’t tell you all.’ 

Then Alice noticed that a trickle of red blood was running 
down the girl’s brow, and she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, Esther! your fore- 
head is bleeding.’ 

‘Look at my fingers,’ said Esther roughly ;' ‘ one can’t weave 
oneself a gou’den crown wi’out blood, I reckon.’ 

‘Then I’d do without one.’ 

‘It don’t become the likes of you,’ said the red-haired girl. 
‘Us be made of different stuff. God Almighty He took a bit o’ 
peat and granite grit, and worked ’em together i’ His hands, and 
chucked what He had made out on the moor, and said, “ Run along, 
Esther, that be you!” That’s why nobody can’t make a scholard 
o’ me. They’ve a tried it, and they canna’ do it.’ 

She flung herself on the turf full length, cast off her crown, 
put her arms behind her red head, drew up her knees, planting 
her feet deep in the bog among the nodding silver cotton-grass, 
and muttered, half to Alice, half to herself—‘ No crown for such 
asI. I’m good for naught but to run wild on the moors and 
scramble up the tors. Gran’fer says so. The pixies says so. 
The schoolmaster says so. And the lady turned me out o’ being 
wi’ the other childer, and the beautiful garden and: park, ’cos for 
sartain I don’t belong to it, and never nobody can make a 
scholard o’ me, I be a reg’lar good for naught.’ 

‘No one is good for naught,’ said Alice, ‘and surely if you 
would try you might learn. You come to school so irregularly, 
that you cannot expect to be a scholar.’ 

‘All the time I be on a bench at school I be on thorns ; I’d 
rather far be rolling i’ a furze-break, I would. You may cut my 





hands off, but I'll never larn them to fashion letters.’ She pointed - 


at a whinchat swaying itself aloft above the heather bushes. 
‘Look to thickey bird there. Would her live i’ a cage, dost y’ think ? 
No; I reckon her’d die. So would I if I went into the ploughed 
land and gurt houses. I were born on the moor, and I’ll never 
leave ’n.’ She was silent a moment, considering. ‘I hope folks 
ll never, when I’m dead, take me down and stick me in the ground 
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in the churchyard. One time I clim up a tor, and there on top 
I found the bones o’ a dead sheep. Her’d climbed up there, and 
as her couldn’t come down again, there her’d died, and there her 
went away to bones and dust. I'd like that, I would.’ 

‘I can’t think how you can like to be on the moor, away from 
all the houses and the people. It must be very lonely.’ 

‘I reckon the pixies didn’t think that when they swarmed 
away from the hedging, and ploughing, and planting, and inclosing 
down below. The pixies couldn’t bide in the land wi’ the folks, 
so they comed up here. And here they be everywhere. Up to 
Kilmar I’ve a been a’ Sunday, and heard their church bells ring.’ 

‘ How can you tell such falsehoods, Esther ?’ 

‘It be true. And I’ve seed ’em dance o’ a night. Hark! 
there goes a carriage from your door down the drive.’ 

‘Mr. Physic has been at our house, but I can hear nothing. 
You must have sharp ears.’ 

‘Ay! and sharp eyes too. One needs both on the moor.’ 

‘Well, I must go home, I cannot stay.’ 

‘I’m not keeping you,’ said Esther. And when Alice was gone, 
she remained, lying on her back in the sun, looking up into the 
blue sky, the fresh scented air wafting over her, now carrying 
some of her red locks over her face, then blowing them back 
again. 

She drew her feet out of the peat water, and put them on the 
heated rock to dry, and leaned her elbow on the turf, speckled 
with blue, white, and pink milkwort, and looked into the cloud- 
less sky. 

‘Lor!’ said she, ‘ that up yonder—God’s home—be for all the 
world like the moor. Not a hedge across it, not an acre on it 
tilled. No turnips, no pertaties, only stars. No folks—only 
angels, and they don’t know their letters. They be wild as 
hatter-flights [jacksnipe] I reckon.’ 

Then she sang with full lungs— 


‘ There b’aint a season of the year, 

Nor weather hot nor cold, 

In windy spring, in watery fall, 
But furze be clad in gold. 

Her blossoms in the falling snow, 
Her blazes bright in June, 

And love, like it, be ever here, 
And ever love’s in tune.’ 


Then she noticed that Alice had left her crown of cotton-grass 
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on the turf. Esther took it up and tried it on, then threw it 
away and replaced her own of furze. 

‘ Nay,’ said she, ‘ I reckon, though hers be free o’ prickles, I'd 
rather wear one o’ gowld.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE PIXIES. 


THE evening sun fell slanting over her face, and lit a fire in the 
tangled hair of Esther. She had gone off into a day-dream, 
looking into the sky, and catching at the white moths that 
flickered over her. 

At length she sat up. To the east the land fell away to rolling 
ground and valleys full of rich fertility, but in every other 
direction was tossed-up moor, and here and there a pile of 
granite. 

She rose and took her way to a dip in the waste beneath a pile 
of rocks lower down the hill-side. Here a brook, whose cradle was 
among the granite masses above, having gathered body, came 
dancing down in a tiny cascade over a shelf; and here was a small 
cottage, hidden behind inclosure walls of stones piled up, their 
interstices plugged with turf, and their faces draped with white and 
pink stonecrop. A paddock and a potato field lay near the house, and 
there was also a shed that was formed on the principle of taking 
advantage of such huge stones as lay convenient, so as to econo- 
mise the labour of building walls. The house was a little superior 
to the shed. It was low, of one storey, turf covered, with walls 
six feet thick, the stones bedded in peat, not lime. The floors 
were formed of ill-fitting slabs of granite, with black soil in the 
interstices crammed with relics of feasts, bits of bone, and 
broken crockery, compacted into a sort of cement. The inclosure 
walls, erected to protect the windows from being blown in by the 
winter gales, cut off all prospect. The house was apparently very 
old; it had an almost prehistoric look about it, so rude and 
weatherbeaten was it, but the rudeness of the masonry and the 
lichening of the stones were no real indications of antiquity in a 
district where for centuries the same customs had prevailed— 
where no tool was used to dress the stones taken lichened and 
moss-grown from the moor, and piled up as taken to form walls. 
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The cottage had been inhabited, as far back as any could 
remember, by Roger Morideg, a moorman—that is to say, one 
whose duty it was to watch the cattle, ponies, and sheep turned 
out on the moor within his region. 

The moorman lived all his life in the wilderness, rarely 
associated with others, lived on horseback without saddle, and the 
cob he rode would go anywhere, climb rocks, plunge through 
torrents, and thread the intricacies of a bog. 

Roger Morideg’s wife was a woman born and bred on the 
moors, far from church and school, accustomed from infancy to 
solitude, never going into a town even on market days, and 
perfectly content to be outside the pale of civilisation. 

Roger and Tamsin had possessed but one child—a daughter ; 
and as they could not afford to keep her at home doing nothing, 
when she was grown up into a strapping woman she was sent into 
service in Liskeard. But the girl could not endure the cramped 
life in a town, and the loss of independence in domestic service. 
She ran away from her mistress, and was afraid to return to her 
father. For a twelvemonth she was not heard of. Then she did 
reappear at the cottage, and died there, leaving to the care of 
Roger and his wife a little grandchild—a daughter—whose birth 
cost the mother her life. 

‘ That is what comes o’ sending a maid to town,’ said eld Roger. 
‘Dang me if ever Esther leaves the moor.’ 

Tamsin Morideg was much by herself; her husband spent the 
major part of his time from home. Iie wandered over the moor, 
carrying food with him strapped to his saddle, and slept not in- 
frequently in holes among the rocks, wrapped in his cloak, whilst 
his faithful cob browsed on the short grass near, ready to come to 
him at a callin the morning. Tamsin had married young. She 
saw little of her kind; the neighbours were very distant in regard 
to situation and quite as much so in conduct. The nearest houses 
were small farms on the edge of the moor, and the yeomen’s 
wives in them looked down on the wife of a moorman, and 
especially mistrusted her because of her peculiar eyes. 

Tamsin had had several children, but all had died in infancy 
save the mother of Esther. All her love for her lost children was 
concentrated on this little girl. Esther was to her everything— 
her ambition, her darling, her trouble, and her joy. The child 
grew up, strongly built, healthy, and very unlike the other 
children of the parish. Her grandfather paid her little attention ; 
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he despised women and girls. His own daughter had disappointed 
him. 

As soon as Esther was old enough to talk, the old woman 
talked to her of her mother, glad to have the child to speak to 
concerning her, as Roger would not hear her mentioned. Then 
the child said, ‘Gra’ma, who was my father ?’ 

‘Do not speak about it,’ answered the old woman, looking 
round her, ‘your mother never ‘ud tell, but I reckon he wor a 
pixy. Your mother wor in a place to Liskeard—one day her 
wor gone. Nobody never knowed whither her’d gone. A year 
and a day passed, and her comed back wi’ you, and her died !’ 

‘But, grannie,’ inquired the child, ‘ has my father never come 
to see me?’ 

The old woman shook her head. 

‘I’m sure I canna’ say. Once when I wor a-rocking your 
cradle, and the sun were a streamin’ in at the window, right over 
you, I seed a shadow come on the bit o’ counterpane, and I looked 
up. There I seed at the window a head wi’ thick red hair. The 
sun were shinin’ right through his hair, just for all the world like 
the fern i’ winter.’ 

‘Did he say anything, granny ?’ 

‘No; he looked hard, and then I wor scared lest he’d cast the 
evil eye on you, and I jumped up to get an axe and turr the edge 
up to cut the charm. But he wor gone ina jiffy. I never seed 
’n again.’ 

The strange stories of her grandmother made a deep im- 
pression on the mind of the child, and her imagination began to 
spin webs of wonder out of the hints thrown out relative to her 
mysterious origin. 

Esther’s sixth birthday was marked by an incident that 
deeply affected her. 

Old Tamsin had made a cake, and the child insisted that it 
should be eaten by the little fall of the brook. The grandmother 
agreed, brought milk, and they sat together on a rock near the 
pool into which the stream plunged, eating the saffron cake, 
sipping the milk, and talking. 

‘Grandma,’ said the child, ‘ what be all they great stone heaps 
on the high places; they be round as a platter, and some have 
great pieces of rock stuck up on edge about ’em, in a ring like.’ 

‘ They be pixy houses,’ answered Tamsin. 
‘What! does my father live in one o’ they ?’ 
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The old woman hesitated. ‘Sure I cannot tell,’ was her 
equivocating reply. 

‘ Have you ever been inside a pixy house ?’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘But my mammy lived there a year and a day.’ 

‘ Yes, I reckon—for aught I know contrary.’ 

‘TI should like to go inside,’ said Esther. 

‘You must never say that again. You must never go near 
thickey places,’ exclaimed the old woman, looking about her un- 
easily. ‘There be no knowing who may hear you, and if they won’t 
fetch y’ away for saying of it.’ 

‘Where to ?’ 

‘Why, to Pixy land, for sure.’ 

‘What be that like?’ 

Again the grandmother looked uneasily about her. ‘This be 
no place for talking o’ the gude volk. Come within.’ 

‘Oh, granny, let us bide here.’ 

But the old woman was resolute, and drew her granddaughter 
after her back to the cottage. Then she told Esther a wonderful 
story of a little girl who had been enticed into a pixy house, and 
had seen there a palace standing on red pillars, and beautiful little 
people who were feasting ; and then her guide took her through a 
door into a country where there was no sun, but for all that, it 
was full of light, that shone from Cornish diamonds, i.e. crystals, 
set in the roof. There ran rivers of tin, shining like purest 
silver, and the trees had leaves of copper that tinkled in the 
wind that blew through the underground world whenever the 
door into the upper world was opened. Andon the bushes, in place 
of whortleberries—‘ urts,’ Tamsin called them—grew precious 
stones. 

‘What be precious stones, now?’ asked Esther. 

‘Stones of many colours that sparkle and shine.’ 

‘Go on, grandma.’ 

‘Then,’ continued the old woman, ‘the man brought the 
little maid back through the door into the chamber as stood on 
pillars o’ red, and gave her a golden cup out o’ which to drink, 
and when her’d a put’n to her lips, her fell back vast asleep, sure 
enough. When her waked, her wor lying outside of one o’ thickey 
stone carns. It wor eventide, so her up and walked home; but 
when her came in at the door o’ her home, all were changed to 
what it was. Her father wor dead, and her mother grown a poor 
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ou’d woman. Her had a been lost for twenty years, and the 
twenty years had gone by wi’ her as an hour.’ 

‘I sh’u’d dear like to see the pixy world and the precious stone 
’urts, granny.’ 

‘But think, Esther; when you came back I might be dead.’ 

‘TI reckon I sh’udn’t like that.’ 

‘Come,’ said the old woman, ‘ I'll show you some o’ the beautiful 
things your mother had ; her had ’em d’r say from the pixies.’ 

The child sprang up, ‘ Oh, do y’, granny, show them me.’ 

Tamsin accordingly ascended a broken ladder, to a sort of loft 
in the roof, followed by Esther. The place was dark, and was a 
receptacle for rubbish of all kinds. In it was, however, a cypress 
chest sketched over by a red-hot iron with devices of men and 
women hunting with hawks and dogs. She dived into the depths, 
and drew forth a small case, which she put on her knees and 
opened. 

The child crept close to her and looked, marvelling at what was 
produced—a coral necklace and a pair of Roman pearl eardrops. 

‘What be they for?’ asked Esther in a whisper. 

‘Them white things be for the ears. It’s o’ the likes o’ they, 
so Scriptur saith, the gates o’ heaven be made. The chain be 
for the neck.’ 

‘Oh, granny, put the chain over me.’ 

The old woman did so. 

‘ Now, granny, put on me them ear-things.’ 

‘I canna’ wi’out boring o’ the ears.’ 

‘Then bore them, sure.’ 

‘You'll cry, you will. It will hurt.’ 

‘No, I won’t cry. Try me, granny.’ 

‘Then us must go down again,’ said the old woman, and she 
and her granddaughter scrambled down the ladder, the child 
wearing the coral necklet, Tamsin holding the ear pendants. 

Then Tamsin got a large needle and pierced the little girl’s 
earlobes, and let her have the pearl drops to look at during the 
operation. The child uttered no exclamation of pain. 

‘Now put them i’ my ears, gran’mother.’ 

Whilst Tamsin was engaged decking out the child with the 
pearl pendants, suddenly she looked up and uttered a ery— 

‘He be there! He be looking in at you!’ and she pointed to 
the window. 

‘Who, granny ?’ 
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But before the old woman could answer, the door opened, and 
Roger Morideg came in. 

‘What be you about?’ asked the moorman angrily; ‘ rig- 
ging up the little maid i’ them fandangles o’ her mother’s. 
You'll be bringing her to the same end, putting follies into her 
head. Take them things off to once, and put ’em where you 
found ’em, or I'll e’en take ’em myself and sink ’em deep in the 
Dozmare pool as has no bottom at all, Never you let the maiden 
have them again—mind that.’ 

‘Oh, Roger, you gave me aturn, looking in at the window like that.’ 

Esther stood erect, her head thrown back, her hazel eyes full of 
pride and pleasure. The great ear-drops hung down and rested on 
her shoulders. Now and then she cautiously bent her head to 
look at the coral chain that hung over her bosom. 

‘Take ’em off!’ shouted the grandfather. ‘Do you not hear 
me, Tamsin? Would you have the child go the same road as 
her mother ?’ 

‘Oh, gran’fer! but the pixies gave ’em to my mother.’ 

‘I'll tell y’ what,’ said old Roger angrily, ‘the sort 0” pixies 
as went after your mammy ’Il be after you, if you don’t give up 
them things. Never you touch ’em again, or I won’t be answer- 
able for you.’ 

Tamsin Morideg, with trembling fingers, removed the chain 
and the earrings. She was uneasy at what she had done; she 
really knew nothing of who Esther’s father was. To satisfy the 
child’s curiosity, she had invented the fable of the pixy husband, 
and by repeating it had come to half believe it herself. Her 
daughter had returned with these ornaments, They were of no 
real value—sham coral and sham pearl, but they were priceless 
in the estimation of the ignorant moorman and his wife. 

After this incident, little Esther gave her grandmother no rest. 
She was continually asking for a sight of the treasures, and her 
imagination played with the thought of them and of the stores of 
jewellery in the pixy world underground. 

When Esther was eight years old she was sent to Curgenven 
to school. The way was long, over moor and stream, and it was 
not a matter of marvel that on rough days she did not appear. 
But she failed even more frequently on fine days. On these latter 
the moor was too delightful a playground for her to leave it, the 
air too pure for her to like to exchange it for that—smelling like 
a birdcage—of the National School. 
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When she was at school she made no friends; she held her- 
self aloof from the other children. They belonged to the narrow, 
inclosed lowland, and she to the broad and free uplands. They 
had nothing in common. She did not know their games— 
‘There came three dukes a riding by,’ or ‘The Ringdove,’ or 
‘The Robber Knight.’ She came from a direction in which were 
no houses, and had consequently no opportunity of picking up a 
companion on the way. The other children were unable to amuse 
themselves when alone, they congregated together for their sports, 
but Esther was never more able to entertain herself than when 
alone. 

One day, soon after Liskeard fair, the little girls showed each 
other the pinchbeck rings and the chains of glass beads their 
mothers had bought for them at the booths. Esther laughed 
scornfully, and boasted about her gold and pearl and coral treasures, 
which were to be hers when she was grown up. The children 
crowded about her tohear of this jewellery, and in her pride she 
told them that it was pixy treasure from the nether world. From 
that moment she was regarded with envy by the little girls, and 
was an object of mockery to the boys. They called her ‘The 
Pixy ’ and the ‘ Changeling,’ and instituted a persistent persecution 
of her. Esther was usually able to hold her own, but when sur- 
rounded by a throng of boy bullies, she was overmatched, till one 
day, when greatly tormented, she gasped forth—‘ Tak’ care now ! 
I'll send my pixy father to torment you.’ Then the boys broke 
into a loud guffaw. ‘And my grandmother, her shall ill-wish 
you. At this latter threat they fell back and slunk away. 

Tamsin Morideg, probably on account of her peculiar double- 
irised eyes, but also because of the solitude of her life, far away 
from all neighbours, was regarded as awise woman. People came 
to her to have their swellings struck (i.e. touched), and brought 
her the kerchiefs of those who had wounded themselves, that she 
might bless the blood on them and so stay the flow. 

They came to ner, when racked with rheumatic pains, to 
inquire who had made clay figures of them, and were sticking pins 
into them. They came to her when their cows failed to give milk, 
and when the sheep were ‘ cawded,’ to learn how to break the spell 
that was on their cattle. Partly because the profession of being a 
white-witch brought her in gains, but chiefly because she was 
thoroughly convinced of her own powers, Tamsin Morideg en- 
couraged the popular superstition. 
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Thus Esther grew up, steeped in belief in the reality of the 
supernatural world. In this world she lived in imagination, and 
revelled with delight. The actual world, with the men and women 
and children in it, was outside the sphere of her thoughts and 
sympathies. She continued to come to school now and again, in 
careless fashion, as the caprice took her, or when her grandfather 
interfered to order her attendance, but she learned nothing when 
there, her mind was incapable of fixing itself on books and learn- 
ing from blackboards. 


CHAPTER XIII, 
THE TURNIPIKES’ COTTAGE. 


Tue Reverend Mr. Pamphlet and his daughter were riding back 
to Curgenven in a gig from Liskeard one afternoon shortly after the 
funeral. The daughter drove. It was characteristic of the rector 
that he preferred being driven not only in a gig but in his parish. 
As pastor he followed his sheep; he led them nowhere, but or- 
ganised them as they sauntered browsing along. He followed his 
parishioners very much as, according to Horace, Venus follows her 
swans, sails along ‘vinctis oloribus,’ but, unlike Venus, with abso- 
lutely no control over his swans, satisfied to let them go their own 
way, so long as they were linked into some sort of system and 
sang hymns full of vague sentiment. 

The road from Liskeard was very much uphill, and the 
rectorial trap had proceeded slowly, the rectorial cob not being 
disposed by constitution, habit, and age to run uphill. 

The autumn tints were showing in the woods. The oak 
coppices had put on chestnut livery. That livery was laced with 
gold where a beech-tree had asserted itself by quicker growth, 
and the woods were dappled with sombre green where Scotch firs 
rose above the coppice. 

The air was fresh. There had been frost during the night, and 
now that the sun shone warmly on the trees, the leaves descended 
in showers of copper and gold. 

‘I am very much afraid that Jesse will never recover that jam 
of her ear in the gate,’ said Mr. Pamphlet, looking at the off-ear 
of the grey cob, an ear which hung forward and waggled helplessly, 
whilst the near ear stood erect. ‘A sinew must have been torn. 
To have one lobe asleep whilst the other is awake spoils the look of 
the cob, and if I could exchange or sell her I would do so, People 
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might think it hardly consistent with my position to have a horse 
with any peculiarity about it. Have you heard any remarks 
made relative to it, Jane?’ 

‘Really, papa, I cannot think of the cob now. Nothing you 
will say or can say—I am sorry to have to seem disrespectful, but 
say it I must—nothing will make me alter my opinion relative to 
that creature.’ 

‘What—the cob? There can be no doubt about it, she got 
her ear jammed in a gate.’ 

‘I am not speaking about Jesse at all, but about that woman. 
She is a low, cunning, profligate adventuress.’ 

‘ My dear, I think you are hardly justified F 

‘Papa, in these matters women are better judges than men. 
If a woman has a plausible manner, a good pair of eyes, and F 

‘ Jane, for shame!’ 

‘It is a fact. A clever, unscrupulous woman can completely 
hoodwink the wisest and best of men; whereas to a sister woman’s 
eyes her cunning and falsity are conspicuous.’ 

‘But you have only seen her once.’ 

‘Once toooften. That was enough for me to judge. But the 
very fact of her daring to make such a claim as to be Mrs, Cur- 
genven stamps her—stamps her—brands her.’ 

‘ But, Jane, what if it be true?’ 

‘It can’t be true—how can it be? I am Mrs. Curgenven. 
As for my not being justified in condemning her, I think, with all 
due deference, papa, that you have somewhat surpassed the bounds 
of that caution which so conspicuously surrounds you, when you 
recommend her as a governess to the Boxholders. Surely Rose 
and Flora have precious souls, and to put in association with them, 
to put over them, at their tender age, a woman of such abandoned 
character is at least injudicious.’ 

‘I entirely demur to what you sayof her. She has been tried 
and has proved her worthiness,’ 

‘Oh, of course, you stand up for her against your own daughter.’ 

‘No, my dear, I do not stand up for her against you. I am 
protecting you against yourself. Your obstinacy in refusing to 
look at the possibility of her story being correct may involve you 
in disagreeable consequences, and may wreck my chances of pre- 
ferment—I mean interfere with my influence for good in reclaim- 
ing the evil and confirming the good.’ 

‘I absolutely repudiate the woman’s story. I don’t mean to 
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deny that Lambert may have done silly and even wrong things 
when he was a young man; but that he could have married that 
creature, and then have proposed to and married me without a 
word about his previous union—papa, it is preposterous! Stuff 
and fiddle-sticks!’ Shesettled herself more firmly and resolutely 
on her seat. ‘Iam Mrs. Curgenven, and there is none other— 
there can be none other, save me.’ 

‘Well, suppose it was as you say, and that Lambert was in- 
volved in some cobweb, nature undefined, in his early youth—is 
it not better that this should be swept away instead of being 
brought to light ?’ 

‘I allow that. J don’t want to stir up scandal with respect to 
Lambert. He was, I always knew, and did not mind saying so 
whilst he was alive—and I don’t mind saying so after he is dead— 
a dear, good, happy-go-lucky fellow, who was easily led into any- 
thing. A good woman could lead him aright, and I flatter my- 
self that whilst I had the management of him he was a regular 
church-goer, subscriber to all the charities, and even taught in the 
Sunday school. But what he might have been in other hands, I 
cannot say.’ 

‘Well, let the past be hidden, it is best so for you and for me. 
I have written to recommend her to your sister, as I conscientiously 
can, and that will get rid of her from this neighbourhood. It will 
take her to Scotland, and it is a matter of supreme consequence 
to put the greatest tract of country possible between her and this 
place, between her and you and me.’ 

‘Yes, but that is not all. You are placidly surrendering my 
three hundred a year and Alice’s position of heiress of Curgenven. 
By accepting this trumped-up story, you ruin Alice’s future, and 
you make Curgenven over to Percival, who is as unfit to be a country 
squire as is that cob I am driving.’ 

‘The sacrifice is very great, I allow that,’ answered the rector ; 
‘but great as it is, nothing short of it will secure you against a 
terrible exposure and the chance of what I dare not contemplate, 
so disastrous would it be to my prospects—I mean my moral in- 
fluence in the parish and in the rural deanery.’ 

‘I do not like—indeed I resent with all my soul—the admis- 
sion that there may be truth in this cock-and-bull tale. It is 
such a barefaced attempt to extort money. If I had my way I 
would prosecute the creature for it.’ 

‘ And drag the memory of your deceased husband in the mire ?” 
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Mrs. Curgenven gave an impatient jerk of her head. ‘ Poor 
Lambert! no. I suppose one must sacrifice one’s own feelings, 
one’s own comfort, to save him that. This is what comes of 
thoughtlessness. A good-natured scatter-brain is always bringing 
other people into trouble, and costing them endless contradiction. 
Well, if it must be! Why, good gracious! There is Mrs. Pike! 
And not yet churched!’ The exclamation and diversion of Mrs. 
Curgenven’s thoughts were caused by the appearance of a couple 
of riders who dashed past at a gallop. 

One was a very small man in tight jacket, and such close- 
fitting breeches that one would suppose, having been got into 
them, it would be impossible for him to extricate himself from 
them again. The other rider was a young woman with dark 
ringlets, in a blue cloth habit-shirt. Both were mounted on well- 
bred young horses. 

The male rider touched his cap with the handle of his whip to 
the rector as he passed. 

‘Well, I never!’ exclaimed Mrs. Curgenven. ‘ Not two months 
passed, the babe of course unweaned, and she riding out in that 
barefaced manner. What are the lower classes coming to!’ 

‘I suppose she is practising the horse, and getting it accus- 
tomed to the flapping of a skirt—it is their business.’ 

‘ Their business, indeed!’ said Mrs. Curgenven ; ‘it is scandal- 
ous that a woman who has not been churched should appear on 
the high road in a riding-habit.’ 

‘Of course she ought to have been churched, and the child is 
not yet baptised.’ 

‘Five children under eight, and the youngest not two months 
old—and ablue habit too! Upon my word, she must be spoken 
to; and, papa, as soon as ever we reach the cottage, I will go in and 
see how the children have been left. Five under six years, and the 
youngest not two months old. It is frightful! It is unnatural!’ 

‘And I'll see Pike about the cob. He may manage to exchange 
her for me. As rural dean I think I ought not to drive a horse 
the tendons of whose right ear are broken, It might materially 
damage my prospects.’ 

After driving for about a quarter of a mile, Mrs. Curgenven 
drew up at an octagonal cottage by the roadside, against a bank 
and bed of trees. The house had been a turnpike keeper’s lodge, 
but the pike was abandoned, the trust dissolved, and now the 
cottage was let to a horsebreaker of the name of Pike, who, from 
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his residence, acquired the popular designation of ‘Turnipike,’ 
with the epithet of ‘ Little,’ due to his diminutive size. 

Mrs. Curgenven knocked at the door, which was shut. She 
met with no response, but presently heard a scratching sound 
within, and then the latch clicked, but the door was not opened. 
Mrs. Curgenven then put her hand on the latch and opened the 
door, and in so doing nearly upset a child of seven who was trying 
with a stick to reach and unclasp the latch. 

The widow went into the cottage and looked about her; then 
she came back hastily to the gig and said to her father, ‘ You may 
drive on, papa, I cannot in conscience leave these children to run 
the risk of destruction. One poor little mite had fallen on the 
hearth, and would certainly have been burnt had not the fire been 
out, most mercifully. There is another has got hold of a knife, 
and she might have hacked off her brothers’ and sisters’ fingers, 
only, most mercifully, the knife won’t cut. There was a pickle- 
bottle on the table full of milk, and the stem of a tobacco-pipe 
stuck into it, for the baby. I should not in the least be surprised 
if that careless and unnatural mother had never properly cleaned 
out the pickle-bottle, and there may be a piece of mustardy cauli- 
flower left in it. Anyhow, the children have knocked or pulled 
the pickle-bottle over, and the milk is spilled on the floor, and 
there are three of the little things round the puddle lapping it up 
with their tongues, like young kittens; and as the floor has not 
been washed ever since the Pikes came here, there is absolutely 
no saying what amount of filth, and of what description, they are 
taking up into their systems along with the milk.’ 

‘Well, jump in, my dear; I'll speak to the mission woman 
about it.’ 

‘I cannot indeed,’ said Mrs. Curgenven. ‘If anything were to 
happen to those poor little mites after what I have seen, I should 
never have an hour of peace again. I shall remain here and look 
after them till that unnatural mother returns; then, of course, 
my responsibility will be at an end.’ 

‘But, my dear Jane, how will you get home ?’ 

‘The distance is but a mile and a half. I will walk when Mrs. 
Pike returns. Never mind me. Drive on, and if you like to send 
John back for me you may—and yet no, I will walk. Jesse has 
done quite enough for to-day.’ 

Mrs. Curgenven was a good-hearted woman, always ready to do 
a kind thing, but never able to do it in quite a kindly fashion. 
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She would go out of her way to do for another person an act which 
exhibited extraordinary consideration, and yet leave that person 
tingling with resentment at the manner in which the obligation 
was conferred. Not one woman in a score, not one rector’s 
daughter in a hundred, not one squiress in a thousand would have 
done what she now undertook—to manage a swarm of untidy, dirty 
babes in a cottage, whilst the mother was away practising a horse. 
But it was quite certain that on the return of Mrs. Pike to her 
home and her babes, Mrs. Curgenven would give her a piece of 
her mind with such force and asperity that the horsebreaker’s 
wife would like, if she dared, to turn her out of the house. 

Mrs. Curgenven waited till her father had driven along the 
road, and was out of sight, and then she set to work to put the 
children and the cottage to rights. In the first place, to see that 
the baby in the cradle had not been smothered, so preternaturally 
quiet did it seem; then to pick up and remove from the milk- 
puddle those who were lapping it and the dirt under the milk as 
its condiment. Next to examine the bottle, and discover that 
it was broken by its fall. Then Mrs. Curgenven routed about the 
house in search of a cloth with which to mop up the liquid. She 
found two or three, one an old stocking, so torn as to be useless ; 
another made out of a waistcoat, but that was steeped in paraffin ; 
and whilst she was examining a third, in doubt whether it were an 
article of clothing still in use, or one discarded and degraded to be 
a floorcloth, she was surprised by an exclamation in the doorway of — 

‘ Halloo, Jane! what are you doing here ?’ 

She turned round, and saw Mr. Percival and his boy Justinian, 
both very dusty and hot, and with long bamboo walking-sticks in 
their hands. 

‘And what brings you here?’ asked Mrs. Curgenven, think- 
ing it easier to throw the burden of answering a question on 
Mr. Percival, than to explain the reason of her being in the 
cottage. 

‘Me! Why, I want Dick—Dicky Turnipike. I want him to 
look out for a nice cob for Justin and a hunter for me.’ 

‘But I have come from Liskeard and did not overtake you,’ 
said Jane. 

‘No; the fact is, we walked out to Curgenven, to look about 
the place. It’s an astounding thing, is it not, that I should 
inherit it? Never dreamed it was possible, but Physic tells me it 
is to be so, and he ought to know. We were sorry you were 
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out. I took the liberty to ask for lunch, as Justin and I were 
thunderingly hungry; and we did justice to your cold beef, and 
all.’ 

‘I am sure you were heartily welcome. You have had a long 
walk, Why did you not tell James to put the horses into the 
wagonette and drive you home ?’ 

‘It will do us no harm to walk—neither Justinian nor me. I 
did not like, you know, to make too free.’ 

‘Oh! everything, I suppose, by this wonderful shuffle of the 
cards, is yours.’ 

‘It is a wonderful shuffle,’ said Percival. ‘I say, young 
shaver ’—this to his son—‘ you cut along; I walk faster than you, 
and will catch you up. I want a word with Cousin Jane.’ 

When the boy, with a pout of dissatisfaction, had gone for- 
ward, Mr. Percival turned to Mrs. Curgenven and said, ‘It’s a 
rum piece of business altogether, and I don’t understand it. Of 
course, it is all right—Physic says so.’ 

‘It does not in the least follow that it is all right because 
Mr. Physic says it. If you think so, you believe in him a great 
deal more than I do.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Percival, seating himself on the table, ‘I 
don’t mean that altogether; but, of course, he couldn’t do any- 
thing in the matter unless it were right. How I become legally 
the inheritor, beats me.’ 

‘And it is enough to beat anyone but—there, I will not say 
what I think. I protest against it morally, though legally I will 
not contest your succession to Curgenven. It is a most extra- 
ordinary affair altogether since that woman has dropped among us 
all from out of the clouds. No,’ said Mrs. Curgenven hotly, ‘I 
won’t say that she came from anywhere so near heaven, since 
she popped up upon us from a direction quite the reverse.’ 

‘What woman ?’ 

‘What woman!’ repeated Mrs. Curgenven testily. ‘If Mr. 
Physic hasn’t told you, why, I donot care todo so. The long and 
short of the matter is this. That abominable creature——’ 

‘ What creature ?’ 

‘Oh, you know—she with her hand bound up.’ 

‘The signora!’ 

* Call her what you will except Mrs. Curgenven. For pity’s sake 
don’t call her that. She has the effrontery to say that she was 
married to Lambert, and that, therefore, his marriage to me was 
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naught. It is one of the grossest attempts at imposition I ever 
heard of.’ 

‘Whew!’ Mr. Percival whistled, and slipped off the table. 

‘You may well whistle. The story is incredible. It is beyond 
possibility of belief except by those who are deranged. My father 
thinks it better to let the will take effect which gives Curgenven 
to you rather than rake up a foul and disgraceful scandal. I don’t 
agree with him. That woman’s proper place is the treadmill. It 
is conniving at fraud to remain inert. However, all the men are 
against me, and I can’t help myself. And there is just this grain 
of common sense on their side, that, by leaving matters alone, we 
save the memory of Lambert from being aspersed, and he, dear 
fellow, is no more here to defend himself. Now you know why 
you are to be Squire of Curgenven—by sufferance, not by right. 
Excuse me if I speak with vehemence; ‘a great wrong is permitted 
—it can’t be helped, I suppose—but a great wrong is done to me 
and my child.’ 

‘Whew!’ again whistled Percival, and then began to laugh. 

‘What are you laughing at?’ asked Mrs. Curgenven. 

‘Excuse me, it is so droll—really, the Signora La Lambertina 
—good Lord—to be Mrs. Curgenven after all!’ 

An angry retort from the incensed lady was checked by the 
dashing up of the Turnipikes to the cottage door. 


—— 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GOLDEN FURZE IN BLOOM. 


JUSTINIAN CURGENVEN walked on slowly—sauntered rather than 
walked, to allow his father speedily to catch him up. He had a 
long bamboo cane in one hand, as tall as himself, in the other 
he swung a couple of rabbits. 

There was no one visible on the road. On one side the coppice, 
with a few larger oaks where the soil was not so shallow and the rock 
not so near the surface as higher up the hill. The valley-bed was 
marshy, rushes grew in the meadows there, and a stream mean- 
dered through the bottom, changing its course after every flood. 
The hills on the farther side rose abruptly, and were but partially 
clothed in woods ; at the summit was dense heather. 

Justinian was a handsome boy of eighteen, with large soft brown 
eyes and dark hair. Anyone knowing the family and seeing him 
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lounge along, attracted to one hedge by scarlet vaccinium leaves, 
then to another to observe a squirrel, or who saw him stand to listen 
tothe wild laugh of the green woodpecker, would have said that he 
was as desultory and irresolute and thoughtless as his deceased 
uncle and his father. But such a conclusion would be premature, 
for he was idling along, killing time with a purpose—awaiting his 
father, who had promised to catch him up—whereas the two whom 
he might have been thought to resemble slouched along life with- 
out any reason for taking it easy—with, in fact, every reason for 
not doing so. As Justinian walked along, his eyes on all sides and 
his ears open, he heard a crackling of dry wood among the bushes 
on his right, and, looking in that direction, saw a girl—it was Esther 
Morideg—binding together a faggot of sticks tightly with a rope. 

‘Halloo! what are you doing there? Stealing, eh?’ shouted 
Justinian, and ran up the bank towards her. 

‘No more stealing than you,’ answered the girl. ‘You've 
abeen poaching.’ 

‘I have not,’ retorted the boy. ‘The keeper gave me the 
rabbits.’ 

‘Oh, ah! the keeper can be mighty free wi’ what ain’t his own. 
I’ve knowed’n give something better nor rabbits afore this.’ 

‘That is neither here nor there. What’s your name ?’ 

‘I don’t care, but you may know—I be Esther Morideg.’ 

‘Where do you live ?’ 

‘Out on the moor under Boarrah.’ 

‘You have no right here, taking wood.’ 

The girl slung her bundle over her shoulder and leaped lightly 
into the road. 

‘ Thickey be my way,’ she said, pointing over the heathery hill 
on the farther side of the stream. ‘And I be going to take the 
firing, whatever you mun say.’ 

‘ You are stealing, you know you are.’ 

Without further regarding his remonstrance, the girl took to 
her heels, and Justinian, nettled at her audacity, ran after her. 

Finding that he was about to outstrip her, Esther turned 
sharply round, and whirled her faggots by the cord that bound 
them, swung them about Justinian’s bamboo, caught, and with 
the weight of the wood wrenched it from his hand. 

‘There,’ said she; ‘now let me go my road. You’ve naught 
occasion to say I be stealing. What’s that to youif I be? But 
I bean’t. Miss Alice and me be good friends, and her’d never 
deny me a few sticks for firing.’ 
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‘Miss Alice has nothing to do with them.’ 

‘Her has though—her’s squire now, I reckon.’ 

‘No, she is not. My father is squire.’ 

‘Your father! And who be he then ?’ 

‘Mr. Percival Curgenven. What do you say to that? Put 
down the sticks and give me up my bamboo.’ 

‘Take ’em if you can,’ said the girl. ‘You can catch me up 
fast enough on the road—I can’t run on that; but let me be on 
the moor, and I’ll beat any horse, I will. Now then, my road be 
yonder. I'll run wi’ my bundle and this stick, and see if you can 
catch me, eh?’ 

‘Done,’ said Justinian. ‘And look here, if you beat me you 
shall have free right to pick sticks in our woods as long and as 
much as you like. My father never denies me anything, and I'll 
promise that for him and forme. What’s more, I'll give you a 
distance—I won’t be beaten by a girl.’ 

In a moment, over the bank she leaped, carrying the faggot 
on her shoulder, and holding Justinian’s bamboo in her right hand, 
and ran like a hare over the marsh, leaping from tuft to tuft of 
rushes. She had got some way before the boy had realised that 
she was off, and then he pursued her, delighted to have some fun 
whilst waiting for his father. 

But hardly had he got into the marshy mead near the water 
than he floundered in over his ankles, then up to his knees, and 
was forced to labour forward with difficulty. 

To his vexation, he saw the girl on the other side of the little 
river. She had crossed it, had put down the faggot and was 
sitting on it, laughing and watching him as he toiled in slow 
pursuit through the bog. 

It irritated Justinian to hear her shrill laughter and the clap- 
ping of her hands, as he floundered deeper and deeper the more 
vehement his efforts to get forward. 

At length, bemired to above his knees, he did reach the brink 
of the stream, and then he looked across at her. His tall bamboo 
was leaning against her shoulder, like a rod of gold in the evening 
sun that smote down the valley, and her wild red hair glowed in 
the same light like a halo of copper in the furnace about her 
handsome face, rich in colour as an apricot from exposure to the 
winds. Her hands were raised and outspread to clap again in 
applause, and one end of the rod rested against her thrust-forth 
foot. Justinian had something of the artistic faculty in him, and 
he was struck by the picture before him. His ill humour dis- 
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appeared, and he shouted, ‘I shall catch you up yet!’ then dashed 
into the water. 

Instantly Esther was afoot, had thrown up the faggot and 
started for the wood and hill. At this point the river swept close 
to the roots of the hill, so that there was no more swamp to 
struggle through ; but there was a hedge to be climbed, made 
very compact to prevent bullocks from breaking into the coppice 
and destroying the young pines planted in the gaps between the 
oak-stools. 

Esther surmounted the hedge like a squirrel and began to run 
up the steep hill-side, aided materially by Justinian’s staff. The 
stools of coppice had sprouted; they were of some five years’ 
growth since last ‘rended’ for bark, and the young oak, Justinian 
thought, must catch the sticks of the faggot and arrest the girl; 
but she was perfectly prepared for the difficulty. She tossed the 
bundle of sticks upon her head and held it there as she scrambled 
upwards, dodging the clumps of oak till she had traversed the 
coppice zone and was out on the heather. There she gained 
rapidly, and speedily reached the summit of a fine slate rock that 
rose abruptly from the slope and was scrambled over by ivy and 
crowned with heather and sloe-bushes. 

On reaching this point Esther, with a laugh, knelt, threw 
down her faggot, and, ripping the sloe-berries from the bushes, 
began to pelt Justinian with them as heascended. He was pant- 
ing and hot, and by this time aware that he was unequally 
matched against the wild girl, who ran up a hill-side, steep as the 
slope of a Gothic roof, with as much ease as if it were level 
ground, and who, as her laugh proclaimed, had not lost breath in 
so doing. 

‘Will y’ now consent that you’re beat?’ asked the girl of 
Justinian, as she stooped on one knee on the rock. ‘T’ll throwy’ 
down your stick if you will.’ 

‘I will not,’ gasped the boy, mortified, but not prepared to 
acknowledge his ill success. There was smooth turf above the 
heather, and he trusted to gain on her when on less steep ground 
and on ground less dense with shrubs. 

‘Very well,’ said Esther, ‘then I’ll run again.’ 

She picked up her bundle, and started once more, mounting 
swiftly and without apparent toil. 

When she did reach the turfy head of the hill, she set off at a 
run, whereas Justinian was out of breath, and unable to get any 
farther till he had recovered wind. 
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Esther turned, after she had run a little way, and seeing that 
he made no efforts to pursue her, she came back, but allowed sufli- 
cient distance to intervene between them so as to give her the 
start of him should he resume the pursuit. 

“Come here,’ he said, ‘I’m beat. Let there be pax between us.’ 

‘T don’t know what pax be,’ she said suspiciously. 

‘Let us be good friends, then. You said you were that with 
my cousin Alice. You shall be the same with me.’ 

‘I reckon I will wi’ a’ my heart.’ 

At once, with perfect frankness and absence of doubt in his 
sincerity, she threw down the faggot, and came forward to him, 
extending her right hand, holding his tall bamboo in the left. 

He was breathless and hot, the drops of perspiration standing 
on his brow. He cast aside his cap, and then took her hand. 

‘All right,’ said he, ‘we’re chums! I never thought to be 
beat in anything by a girl. What a wind you've got, you cat, and 
how you climb!’ 

‘It a’ comes o’ where you run,’ said Esther, willing to lessen 
his mortification by a concession. ‘If ’twere on a road, you’d out- 
run me i’ a score o’ strides. But on the grass it be different. 
You’ve been ’customed to roads, and I to turf; that’s what 
makes it.’ 

‘You'll give me back my bamboo ? 

‘The stick ? for sure I will. There you have it,’ she put the 
staff into his hand. 

Then Justinian held out to her the pair of rabbits he had been 
carrying. 

‘There,’ said he, ‘take these. I give them to you with all 
my heart. I did not get them by poaching. Iam the young 
squire, and all Curgenven belongs to my father. I have a right 
to all the rabbits. Take them, they are for you, and you shall 
have more another time. Do you live in one of our houses, on 
our land ?’ 

‘I live out to Tolmenna—that’s under Boarrah,.’ 

‘I suppose it is ours. The Curgenven estate, I know, is large. 
Well, I promise you, you shall have sticks for firing as long as 
you live on our estate, and shall not need to buy or ask. I give 
it you. My father will always allow what I promise.’ 

‘ Thanky,’ said Esther, ‘I'll e’en take ’em, and I kiss your hand 
for ’em.’ 

She stooped to suit the action to the word, and, as is done in 
Cornwall still, pressed her lips to his hand. 
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‘Well!’ said Justinian, snatching away his hand, ‘that is the 
reverse of the proper order,’ and he suddenly caught her face 
between his hands and kissed her on the cheek. 

She drew back offended and flushing scarlet. 

‘Nay!’ she said angrily, ‘I won’t have the rabbits now.’ 

‘You shall. If you won’t carry them home, I'll go after you 
to Tolmenna with them to your mother.’ 

‘My mother is dead.’ 

‘Then your father.’ 

‘You won’t find him—he’s a pixy.’ 

Justinian burst out laughing. ‘Then I quite understand why 
I was beaten. There, take the rabbits, I meant no harm, honour 
bright. Now look here, what is your name ?’ 

‘Esther.’ 

‘Then we're chums, are we not? You'll not run away from 
me again. I hear my father calling down below. He will be 
wondering what has become of me.’ 

Justinian shouted into the valley to Mr. Percival, and then, 
waving his hand to the girl, plunged down the hill. 

She stooped, reloaded herself with the faggot, and tossed the 
pair of rabbits on it, and went forward on her way home. Thoughts 
were working in her mind, a cloud and then a gleam passed alter- 
nately over her face. 

Suddenly she stood still, and, throwing up her head, sang a 
snatch of her favourite song :— 


‘ There b’aint a saucy lad I wot, 
With light and roguish eye, 
That doth not love a pretty lass, 
And kiss her on the sly. 
There b’aint a maiden i’ the land 
From Hartland Point to Brent, 
I’ velvet, or i’ fustian gown, 
That will his kiss resent. 
Golden furze in bloom ! 
Oh, golden furze in bioom ! 
When the furze be out of flower 
Then love is out of tune.’ 


And as she went onward she hummed the tune to herself, but 
always to the words of the same stanza. 

Justinian had reached the road where his father stood await- 
ing him. 

‘Why, boy! where have you been the while?’ 

‘Up yonder, father.’ 
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‘What have you been doing ?’ 

‘Making acquaintance with the tenants.’ 

‘Oh! that is right. Where are the rabbits ?’ 

‘I gave them to the tenant.’ 

‘That is well; get on good terms at once.’ 

‘Certainly, father.’ 

‘ These farmers get as many rabbits as they like without asking.’ 

‘This was not a farmer, father.’ 

‘Not a farmer? Who was he?’ 

‘Not a he at all.’ 

‘Oh! be judicious, boy, don’t be on too good terms with the 
tenants—that is to say, those who are she’s. You understand ?’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


A REFUSAL. 


THERESA was in the little upstairs parlour of Miss Treise, that 
served as show-room. She was packing her box. In the event 
of a customer arriving to be tried on, fitted, or measured, Theresa 
was enjoined to throw a damask cover over the box, so as to give it 
the appearance of being an ottoman. 

She had brought her little writing-desk out of the bedroom 
to place it in the box, near the bottom; but before doing so she 
seated herself on the sofa, with the desk on her lap. She was 
tired, and would rest a moment before proceeding with the packing. 

She was to leave Liskeard for Scotland on the morrow, having 
closed with Mr. Pamphlet’s proposal that she should enter into his 
daughter’s service as governess and companion. The offer had been 
accepted without alacrity, for it was not one that greatly tempted. 
The salary was not high—forty pounds—the duties somewhat 
mixed. She was to help Mrs. Boxholder in housekeeping, entertain 
her in wet weather and when her spirits were damp, and educate 
her two daughters. One was to be finished off, and the other begun, 
with her schooling ; this latter, having been delicate, had not been 
pressed, and might be said to know nothing, whereas her elder 
sister was, according to Mr. Pamphlet and her mother, an extra- 
ordinary genius, vastly well educated. 

Theresa had gone through many phases of life. Her mind 
and heart had opened under a kind old lady who had indulged 
and petted her. Then, as a mere child she had been plunged in 
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the eddies of life, and swept into marriage before she was well 
aware what it meant—thrown up into this state because there 
existed no other in which she could take refuge. She had been 
neglected by the man who had sworn to stand by her and protect 
her. They had both rubbed their eyes and found themselves 
unsuited to each other, and he incapable of supporting her; they 
had discovered, moreover, that neither cared for the other. Then 
she had plunged back into the torrent into which she had been 
cast before, relying on her own strong will and abilities, and for 
nineteen years had been battling with the stream, now submerged, 
then rising to the surface, swimming to sustain life, not to reach 
any shore. When young and sanguine she had hoped with her 
efforts to gain some place of security. She had long ago aban- 
doned that hope. She must strike out merely to enable her to 
inhale a few more lungfuls of air, see a little more of the light of 
day. It was but a matter of time, and then she must fold her 
weary arms and sink. 

She had tried her fortunes in several directions. When the 
attentions of the Marchese Gioberti at Malta became annoying, 
and were liable to affect her honour, and she was unable for lack 
of means to pay her bill at the hotel, and go away, she had ap- 
pealed for help to an American lady at Naples, who she knew was 
shortly returning to New Orleans. She stated her case, and 
offered to do anything, everything in her power to be of use to 
the lady—to be her companion, her lady’s maid, if she would 
release her from her embarrassments. The lady had at once 
responded to the appeal, with characteristic American generosity ; 
Theresa had joined her at Sorrento, and gone with her to the States. 

Unwilling to be a burden, she had striven to earn her own 
livelihood as a teacher of music and of languages. Then she had 
become a public singer in concerts, and had even ventured on the 
stage. In no case had she met with success sufficient to kindle 
in her the confidence that she would be able to look to her future 
without concern. 

She had encountered discouragements, met with rebuffs that 
had wounded her to the quick, and had been courted with atten- 
tions still more galling. Thrown entirely upon herself she had 
been forced, like a beast that has many enemies, to develop tact, 
to exercise caution, and to maintain a determined courage. 

A long sickness had consumed what savings she had collected, 
and had deteriorated her voice, so that she could not expect with 
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that organ to earn her bread for the future. There were no other 
resources left her but to be a sempstress or a governess. 

As she sat, holding the writing desk, a sense of her loneliness 
came over her. She had no place that she could in any way 
regard as a home, and no one to whom she could cling as a 
relative; she had not even a friend. When she had taught 
young girls, her heart would sometimes yearn towards a pupil, 
but after a term or two the pupil left, and the growing affection 
was arrested. In her professional career as a singer she had made 
acquaintances, but before they ripened into friendship, engage- 
ments in opposed directions interrupted their growth. 

When Theresa was in Rome she had seen in the Pedagogium 
on the Palatine Hill the scrawl of a slave, that represented an ass 
turning a mill, with its inscription, ‘Work away, ass, as I have 
worked, and it will profit you as much.’ 

She was going again to the mill, to trudge her round, and little 
profit would it bring her. She saw before her naught but a future 
of dull and deadening routine. 

The little desk in her hand was all that remained to her out 
of her early life. It had been given her on her fourteenth birth- 
day by Miss Fenton. It recalled to her the kind tones and looks 
of the old lady, the touch of her caressing hand. She remembered 
how, in her childish troubles, she had taken refuge on her lap, and 
snuggled her head into the bosom of her mother by adoption, and 
been coaxed and petted till she was happy again. Since the earth 
had closed over the dear old lady, Theresa had met with no sincere 
love. She had been scorched by the transient flare of the passion 
of Lambert Curgenven. She had longed with a tender woman’s 
heart for sympathy, for affection, but had found neither anywhere; 
and now she had come to suppose it never could be here. When 
she was old, and sick, and failing, who would care for her? When 
she was borne to her grave, who would follow her? 

Her namesake, the Spanish mystic S. Theresa, had in vision 
found herself seated with her face set to a blank wall—not even 
lined out into blocks of stone. The sense of weariness in thus © 
gazing at blankness became intolerable, and she cried out, and 
asked where she was. The answer came, ‘In hell!’ 

Somewhere or other Theresa had met with this story, and it 
was to her as though she could now realise something of the 
oppression and numbness of mind of the saint, as she looked at 
her own future, in which was nothing to awaken interest, nothing 
to encourage hope, nothing to satisfy desire. 
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She was startled from her reverie by hearing a voice on the 
stairs—‘ All right, Bessy, I can find my way up!’ and in another 
moment Mr. Physic was in the room. 

‘How do you do?’ he exclaimed, holding out his palm. 

‘Excuse me,’ answered Theresa, ‘I have but one hand I can 
use, and that is engaged.’ She slightly raised the desk. 

‘Not yet well! My dear, what a long time it takes to patch up 
a collarbone. Well! I have good news for you. The old parson 
has commissioned me to act. His daughter is too proud to come 
and see you, and she won’t let him come. But here "—he took 
out a purse—‘ here are ten pounds for you, to pay journey money 
and for necessary outlay. 

‘I decline to receive a present,’ said Theresa. 

‘Don’t. Takeit as pay, and shabby pay itis. If you chose to 
go into court, and prove yourself to have been the lawful wife of 
Captain Curgenven, no doubt in the world but you could obtain 
something out of his estate to maintain you—say three hundred. 
That parson and his daughter know that. Besides, you save Mrs. 
Jane’s good name, which is everything toher. You place her and 
her father under a lasting obligation, and could make them spoon 
out more jam than this, if you chose. But let it be by little. If 
you know how to manage it, you can get a hundred pounds at 
any time.’ 

‘You misunderstand me,’ said Theresa haughtily. ‘I had 
no such meaning, and have no such intention. When I say that 
I refuse a present, I say that this money, which I am constrained 
to accept, so as to pay Miss Treise what I owe her, is regarded by 
me as a loan, so far as it is not expended on my journey. Mrs. 
Boxholder has undertaken to pay for that.’ 

‘As you please ; but for pity’s sake do not cut off your nose to 
spite your face—and such a pretty face, too.’ 

He seated himself on the sofa at her side. 

Theresa at once rose, and stepped from him. 

‘Why do you get up?’ he asked. 

‘We can talk together with more comfort when face to face, 
and with my box between.’ 

‘Well, this is not civil to me; and I have done my best in 
your cause, managed your affairs famously, and without pay— 
80 far.’ 

‘What do you ask?’ 

‘Oh, none of your ten pounds; I am not so mean as to take 
pickings out of that.’ 
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He ogled her and pressed his lips. 

‘Now, look here,’ said he, ‘I can quite understand that your 
position was one of difficulty when the captain was alive, a diffi- 
culty, by George! that did not trouble him greatly. But now you 
are free to contract a new marriage, and a woman of your good 
looks ‘ 

‘Mr. Physic!’ said Theresa, the blood darkening her cheek, 
and her brows contracting, ‘I pray you spare me words that 
might force me to leave the room. I am glad you are here, for I 
have a duty to perform.’ She put the desk on the little table, 
and, opening it, produced the envelope she had taken from the 
desk of the deceased husband. ‘I am bound to give this up to 
you—bound by what is written on the cover.’ 

Mr. Physic sprang to his feet ; a look of blank surprise came 
over his face as he snatched the packet from her hand, read what 
was inscribed on the envelope, and hastily turned it about to 
assure himself that the seal was unbroken. The large red sealing- 
wax impression of the Curgenven arms was intact. 

‘By Jove!’ said the agent, ‘the very thing I have been 
wondering did not turn up. I knew he had written it, but was 
not sure he had not destroyed it again. Where the deuce did you 
find it, and how the dickens did you come by it?’ 

‘I found it in his olive-wood desk, in the room of the 
bungalow—I think you call the place—where I was put.’ 

‘ And, you sly rogue, you took it?’ 

‘I took it. I did not suppose anyone else had a better right 
to it than myself. My key opened his desk; it had done so 
when we were married.’ 

‘I am not surprised, then, that you quarrelled,’ he continued, 
turning over the envelope. 

‘You did not possess yourself of his seal, open this, and re- 
fasten it?’ He looked suspiciously at her. 

‘I did nothing of the kind. On the cover is a requisition that 
this should be put into your hands, and yours only. I fulfil the 
wish of my poor husband in doing this. You are to use it or not, 
so I read, according to circumstances.’ 

‘Yes. In the event of a certain thing happening, undefined, 
but known to me, I might use this. You can’t guess what that 
contingency was?’ He leered at her. 

‘I do not trouble myself to ask. I am quite sure the enclosed 
does not concern me.’ 

‘Oh, no; certainly it does not.’ 
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‘You know the contents ?’ 

‘In a measure. I was consulted.’ 

He looked at the cover, then at Theresa, 

‘By Jove!’ said he, ‘I’m glad Mrs. Curgenven—old hawk— 
did not pounce on this. Do you think she’d have cared about 
what was written on the cover, and given it to me unopened ? 
Not she; for one, because she detests me, and would have turned 
me out of the agency years ago if she could have brought 
the captain to it; and for two, because she is too pious to be 
conscientious. She’d have peeped in, and once her nose in ? 
He smacked his lips. Then he thrust the packet into his breast 
pocket. ‘Why, my goodness! dear, you’ve done me a great 
favour, you have indeed. Bless you! bless you!’ 

He put his hands behind him, under his coat-tails, and stand- 
ing with his feet wide apart, ruminated for awhile. ‘ Look here,’ 
said he, ‘if you won’t sit by me, then, you sit down on your 
box, and let me occupy the sofa, and we'll come to some arrange- 
ment between us,’ 

‘ There is nothing to arrange.’ 

‘My dear! nothing to arrange! There is everything. You 
have done me a great favour, and I am not ungrateful. I am 
ready to return the favour. What do you say, now, to having 
me? I’ve never been married on the sly before, and given the 
wife the slip, as did somebody ; but, de mortwis, you know.’ 

‘You are very kind, Mr. Physic, but F 

‘Oh, sit down, I pray you be seated; take the box, the cover 
will bear your weight. Now let us rub our noses together and 
arrange about it.’ 

Theresa thought the best way of parrying what was coming 
was to laugh and say, ‘I am not accustomed to rub noses with 
any individual, certainly not with a gentleman. As you see, I am 
busy packing. Our business together is over, since you have 
handed me the ten pounds, and I have handed you poor Captain 
Curgenven’s will, or whatever it is. I will go into my own room 
and write a receipt, and send it you by the maid, Bessy. As you 
perceive, I am busy.’ 

Mr. Physic rubbed his eyes, then his nose, then his knees. 
‘Lawk!’ said he, ‘I’m refused! Who'd have thought it ? What 
is the world of women coming to? They’ve neither taste nor 
manners.’ 








(To be continued.) 











AMONG THE ‘WICHES’ 


A PARAGRAPH in a daily paper announcing the disappearance into 
the bowels of the earth of a house in the Cheshire salt region, a 
Bill in Parliament pleading for protection or redress from an 
intolerable evil, always defeated by superior interests, give occa- 
sional token of a great transformation in the face of a portion of 
Great Britain, and of the distress and embarrassment caused by it. 

Now we hear of a horse and his stable having suddenly dis- 
appeared, then of a gulf opening in the market-place like that 
which swallowed Korah and his company, next of a whole row of 
houses tobogganing into a bottomless pit, then of a lake forming 
where green meadows had been. We become accustomed to such 
tidings, laugh and dismiss the thought of them, and nothing save 
a visit to the salt district can make us realise how serious the 
situation is, and what a prospect of disaster lies in the near 
future. Such a visit is recommendable to anyone in quest of a 
sensation. What happened tothe Cities of the Plain is happening 
under our own eyes, minus the brimstone and fire from heaven. 
The Dead Sea is due to a subsidence of a whole tract of land, and 
the valley of the Weaver, with the towns of Northwich, Nant- 
wich, Middlewich, and Winsford, is sharing the same fate from the 
same cause, but with this important difference—that the Cheshire 
district is being deliberately let down into the depths by the 
hands of men, and through no fault or sin whatever of the 
unfortunate inhabitants. 

The Cheshire salt formation is in the Keuper marls that lie 
over the new red sandstone, and occupy the bottoms of large salt 
lakes that extended in a chain from the Mersey to the Severn. In 
times of hot, still weather the salt crystals were formed in these 
lakes pure as ice ; in times of rain and flood the salt was muddied, _ 
and is found accordingly mixed with marl of various colours. 

In addition to some minor layers of salt there lie two main 
beds of rock salt under the surface below the level of the sea, 
the one 120 to 150 feet down from the surface, the other 30 feet 
below that. The upper deposit is 63 feet thick, the lower has a 
thickness varying from 87 feet to 180 feet. 

In some places rock salt is mined ; where that is done it is now 
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invariably in the lower bed, which is less exposed to the breaking 
in of water, as it is divided from the upper bed by impermeable 
marls. On the other hand, the upper rock salt has what are 
locally termed brine-runs on its surface. The superior beds are 
of gravel, sand and gypsum, and the rain and river-water leak 
through to the salt rock, where it takes up as much salt as it can 
hold in solution, and lies in lagoons or pans on the rock at variable 
depths: at Winsford it lies nearly 60 yards; at Northwich at 
from 30 to 40 yards; but when a boring is made the brine rushes 
up the shaft to from 20 to 12 yards of the surface. 

These subterranean reservoirs never overflow regularly. ‘There 
are no continuous brine springs in the district, and as long as they 
remain full no great harm isdone. Water will take up 2 1b. 10 oz. 
of salt to the gallon, but not a particle more. A erystal of salt in 
brine of this density remains wholly unaltered. If, however, a 
little more fresh water be added, then at once the crystal dissolves. 

If the reservoirs discharged themselves into the rivers, then 
there would be a current of water flowing over the surface of the 
rock salt, continuously corroding it; but this is not the case. As 
these reservoirs are below the sea level, they cannot send forth 
their brine except under extraordinary circumstances. The dis- 
charge of brine may take place through a natural accident, or may 
be artificial. 

By a natural accident this is signified, that in certain places 
where the salt rock comes up comparatively near the surface, it 
may be corroded by the water, and the superior marl falling in 
may force the brine to flow out at some weak place in the surface 
soil. Such a process is now going on in the valley of the Bradford 
Brook. But this is exceptional. When, however, by mechanical 
pumping the whole lake of brine is drained away to be manufac- 
tured into the salt of commerce, then water, perfectly fresh, flows 
through the gravels to supply its place, and at once takes up as 
much salt as it can hold, to be again pumped up. This process 
goes on till the entire layer of salt rock is consumed, when there 
will ensue a subterranean cavity of 63 feet in depth. As there is 
nothing whatever to sustain the roof, the superincumbent beds 
fall in, and in process of time the entire surface of the country over 
the whole salt district will be lowered something like 63 feet. 

In some tables prepared for a Committee of the House of 

1 Not quite, as the salt is never quite pure, The marl &c, along with the rock 
Would remain, 
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Commons, it was stated thr+ the quantity of salt made from brine 
exported from the Mersey during the ten years ending 1880 
amounted to 9,067,468 tons; that signifies a denudation during 
these ten years of 1,170 acres of salt rock one yard deep, that is 
to say, of nearly two square miles. Put into the form of a river, 
this would give a channel 60 feet wide, 9 feet deep, and about 
54 miles in length. Ifin one year two square miles of rock salt, 
three feet deep, be removed, it follows as a matter of course that 
the level of the country over the district whence the salt is 
removed sinks proportionately. The case is not that of mining 
and inefficient propping up of the roof. There is no mining done 
that sensibly affects the levels. The draining of the subterranean 
reservoirs of brine and the reflushing them with fresh water does 
the mischief, and the mischief cannot be prevented if the brine is 
still to be drained away. 

When a shaft is bored, after awhile what is locally termed 
‘beany metal’ is reached, and when that is pierced, at once the 
brine rushes up the shaft, sending the workmen flying for their 
lives. The underground reservoir has been tapped. That brine, 
as long as undisturbed, is innocuous. But let it be pumped up, 
and fresh water descend through the permeable gravels, and it at 
once begins to honeycomb the salt rock. Its action is comparable 
only to that of warm water on snow. It will continue to do so 
till it can take up no more ; then, converted into brine, it is again 
pumped up, and the same process is continued from day to day. 
As the salt rock is consumed vast subterranean cavities are formed, 
and as the superficial beds have not much cohesion, the soil and 
gravels sink and fill the void whence the rock salt has been 
removed. 

A few years ago at Newbridge a shaft was sunk into the earth 


- and reached the upper salt rock above the level of the brine pans. 


Then a tunnel, 21 feet long, was run into it 21 feet below the 
surface of the salt rock. As the company did not want rock salt, 
water was run in, and a little while after pumped out in the form 
of brine. The tunnel of 21 feet had been transformed into a vast 
cavern of hideous appearance, from the roof of which the super- 
incumbent strata were crumbling in. 

At Winsford it was not till 1820 that any subsidences of the 
land took place, not till the pumping out of the brine had begun 
in earnest. Then the land began to go down in the shape of a 
long trough, and to form a great lake through which the river 
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Weaver flowed. A second lake speedily followed, and now these 
two meres, locally termed ‘Flashes,’ almost unite, and cover 
100 acres. The lower Flash has approached the town of Winsford, 
and one side of the town is sinking into it. Already a church of 
stone has had to be taken down, and a new iron church erected to 
replace it. That, however, has begun to sink, and has needed 
raising. Rows of houses and shops have tottered to their fall, and 
have had to be removed to ground less cavernous. Bridges over the 
river Weaver have sunk 17 feet, and have had to be reconstructed. 
The sewers have had to be reconstructed one above the other. 
The new market hall had to be rebuilt. 

At Northwich was a little stream, rising in a meadow called 
Top o’ the Brook. Now in the place of this meadow is seen a 
huge lake of 100 acres in extent, and in places 40 to 50 feet deep. 
Within a bowshot is another great depression, and in the sinkage . 
another lake has been formed covering 10 acres, and even deeper 
than the other. It stretches to a public highway, and the road 
has gone down 40 feet in about six years. Since 1880 a third 
sinking of the soil has taken place, anda third mere is formed ; at 
present it covers but five or six acres, but it is in places 70 feet 
deep.! 

Before a Select Committee of the House of Lords on the 
Widnes Brine Bill in 1890 the Chairman of the Local Government 
Board said: ‘ Before another generation passes I expect most of 
the town will be under water, if this goes on. The pumping is 
increasing, and the subsidence is increasing proportionately.’ 

A walk through the streets of Northwich produces an inde- 
scribable effect on a stranger. It makes him feel giddy, and if a 
bad sailor, almost squeamish. The faces of the houses are con- 
torted, as though struck with paralysis, or affecting the grimaces 
of a clown. Doors lean one way, windows another. Chimneys 
totter to their fall. Two houses are side by side: one is upright, 
the next-door house askew and sinking. Here is a house that has 
gone down so far that an upstair window has been converted into 
astreet door. There the roadway is buckled ; beside it is a green 
pool out of which the rafters of a house project at an angle of 40°. 
You enter a shop and feel as if you were on board a Channel 
steamer inarough sea, to such an extent is the floor inclined. In 


1 The Manchester Ship Canal and the river Weaver are contributing to the 
filling in of this and other ‘Flashes,’ for the matter dredged up is cast in, to the 
extent of 100,000 to 150,000 tons per annum, 
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an upstair parlour the planks are bent over a main beam, nigh to 
splitting; you walk uphill to the middle of the room from one 
side, slide downhill on the other. A row of houses is slipping 
against one house that stands upright and secure, and the lower- 
most habitation of the sliding row has to have slices cut out of it at 
intervals of time to prevent it from being bulged and broken to 
pieces. 

The Wheat Sheaf Inn was a substantial hostelry of black oak 
and brick in the old Cheshire style. In 1880 it began to go 
underground. In 1885 the whole of the edifice had to be raised 
nine feet. In 1887 the cellars of the inn were no more to be 
found, they had sunk no one knows whither. On July 6, 1888, 
a horse was swallowed up alive in the stables, with its harness on, 
in a chasm that suddenly gaped. It was never recovered. The 
chasm measured 45 feet in diameter. Now the stables have been 
rebuilt almost in the same spot, and in large letters are inscribed 
thereon GoopD STABLING. 

One day a farmer was driving a cow into market. He halted 
to talk with a friend in the main street. An exclamation from his 
friend made him turn, and he saw that a gulf that was not to be 
traversed had yawned between him and his cow. In 1889 another 
horse disappeared. A draper’s shop in the High Street is sinking 
at the rate of an inch per month, and has been subsiding steadily 
at that pace for years. A paperer’s shop is 12 feet wide, and 
in that twelve feet the inclination from the door is 14 inches. 
The back room measures 14 feet, and a line from the front door 
when level strikes 1 foot 5 inches up the back wall. The Crown 
Inn presents the drollest aspect, so contorted are its windows. 
The staircase of the Angel Inn is on an incline. Some cottages 
near the river are flooded when there is quite a trifling rise of the 
water after rain. Then the inmates live in the bedrooms, and 
obtain access to them by a form laid from the front door to the 
stair. And for such a cottage a poor man has to pay 5s. 6d. rent 
per week. 

The subsidence is not always sudden; it is usually slow, and 
as the surface sinks the inhabitants of the houses act like the 
coral insects, build upwards, and are continually raising their 
habitations, Year by year land which it does not pay to keep 
up disappears below the level of the river, which is only 32 feet 
7 inches above the sea level. The lower part of the town is 40 
feet above the sea, and promises, when all the salt under it has 
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been exhausted, to disappear entirely. Many parts of Witton 
Brook are already below sea level. 

What the inconveniences are when gas-pipes and water-pipes 
snap without notice may well be judged. The question of sanitary 
treatment of the sewage is almost impossible of solution. But 
this is not all. Those who suffer have no means of redress; they 
cannot proceed against any individual or any company to recover 
damages. The street sank, and the local board proceeded to fill 
up. Now the houses on both sides had gone down as well. Con- 
sequently they were put to great straits by the street level being 
halfway up their front entrances, and on a level with the window- 
sills. After long and costly litigation the plaintiffs lost; the 
contention of the local board was allowed, that they were bound to 
maintain the roadway at its ancient level, and that they were in 
no way responsible if the houses on either side went below the 
surface. 

In Northwich a handsome Congregational Chapel, erected in 
1853, went to pieces and had to be removed in 1881. A large 
house that cost 1,200/., and brought in a rental of 50. or 601., 
became such a wreck that it was sold for 4001. to be removed. 
In 1881 evidence was produced that 5 public buildings, 15 manu- 
factories, 34 warehouses, 41 taverns, 140 shops and 636 houses 
and cottages had been ruined by subsidence, and since that date 
the area of injury has extended and the amount of mischief 
doubled. 

Landowners and the owners of houses have hitherto appealed 
in vain for relief. All they desire is such a tax placed on the salt 
as shall pay for the damage done by its extraction from the rocks 
under their feet. At the present rate of extraction of the salt, 
1,200,000 cubic yards of solid foundation are removed annually, 
and this is equivalent to a uniform subsidence of 248 acres one 
yard thick each year. The salt industry is on the increase. Vast 
quantities are exported to the East Indies, and the unhappy 
owners of property and inhabitants of the salt district foresee the 
inevitable results—the transformation of a district of rich pasture 
land and of populous towns into an enormous lake studded with an 
archipelago of islands. 

Now let us see where the earth is sinking by a natural process. 
This is well shown in the Bradford Brook valley, which is but 
three miles long and is watered by an affluent of the Weaver. 
The little valley of the Bradford Brook presents one of the 
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an upstair parlour the planks are bent over a main beam, nigh to 
splitting; you walk uphill to the middle of the room from one 
side, slide downhill on the other. A row of houses is slipping 
against one house that stands upright and secure, and the lower- 
most habitation of the sliding row has to have slices cut out of it at 
intervals of time to prevent it from being bulged and broken to 
pieces. 

The Wheat Sheaf Inn was a substantial hostelry of black oak 
and brick in the old Cheshire style. In 1880 it began to go 
underground. In 1885 the whole of the edifice had to be raised 
nine feet. In 1887 the cellars of the inn were no more to be 
found, they had sunk no one knows whither. On July 6, 1888, 
a horse was swallowed up alive in the stables, with its harness on, 
in a chasm that suddenly gaped. It was never recovered. The 
chasm measured 45 feet in diameter. Now the stables have been 
rebuilt almost in the same spot, and in large letters are inscribed 
thereon GooD STABLING. 

One day a farmer was driving a cow into market. He halted 
to talk with a friend in the main street. An exclamation from his 
friend made him turn, and he saw that a gulf that was not to be 
traversed had yawned between him and his cow. In 1889 another 
horse disappeared. A draper’s shop in the High Street is sinking 
at the rate of an inch per month, and has been subsiding steadily 
at that pace for years. A paperer’s shop is 12 feet wide, and 
in that twelve feet the inclination from the door is 14 inches. 
The back room measures 14 feet, and a line from the front door 
when level strikes 1 foot 5 inches up the back wall. The Crown 
Inn presents the drollest aspect, so contorted are its windows. 
The staircase of the Angel Inn is on an incline. Some cottages 
near the river are flooded when there is quite a trifling rise of the 
water after rain. Then the inmates live in the bedrooms, and 
obtain access to them by a form laid from the front door to the 
stair. And for such a cottage a poor man has to pay 5s. 6d. rent 
per week. 

The subsidence is not always sudden; it is usually slow, and 
as the surface sinks the inhabitants of the houses act like the 
coral insects, build upwards, and are continually raising their 
habitations. Year by year land which it does not pay to keep 
up disappears below the level of the river, which is only 32 feet 
7 inches above the sea level. The lower part of the town is 40 
feet above the sea, and promises, when all the salt under it has 
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been exhausted, to disappear entirely. Many parts of Witton 
Brook are already below sea level. 

What the inconveniences are when gas-pipes and water-pipes 
snap without notice may well be judged. The question of sanitary 
treatment of the sewage is almost impossible of solution. But 
this is not all. Those who suffer have no means of redress; they 
cannot proceed against any individual or any company to recover 
damages. The street sank, and the local board proceeded to fill 
up. Now the houses on both sides had gone down as well. Con- 
sequently they were put to great straits by the street level being 
halfway up their front entrances, and on a level with the window- 
sills. After long and costly litigation the plaintiffs lost; the 
contention of the local board was allowed, that they were bound to 
maintain the roadway at its ancient level, and that they were in 
no way responsible if the houses on either side went below the 
surface. 

In Northwich a handsome Congregational Chapel, erected in 
1853, went to pieces and had to be removed in 1881. A large 
house that cost 1,200l., and brought in a rental of 50/. or 601., 
became such a wreck that it was sold for 400/. to be removed. 
In 1881 evidence was produced that 5 public buildings, 15 manu- 
factories, 34 warehouses, 41 taverns, 140 shops and 636 houses 
and cottages had been ruined by subsidence, and since that date 
the area of injury has extended and the amount of mischief 
doubled. 

Landowners and the owners of houses have hitherto appealed 
in vain for relief. All they desire is such a tax placed on the salt 
as shall pay for the damage done by its» extraction from the rocks 
under their feet. At the present rate of extraction of the salt, 
1,200,000 cubic yards of solid foundation are removed annually, 
and this is equivalent to a uniform subsidence of 248 acres one 
yard thick each year. The salt industry is on the increase. Vast 
quantities are exported to the East Indies, and the unhappy 
owners of property and inhabitants of the salt district foresee the 
inevitable results—the transformation of a district of rich pasture 
land and of populous towns into an enormous lake studded with an 
archipelago of islands. 

Now let us see where the earth is sinking by a natural process. 
This is well shown in the Bradford Brook valley, which is but 
three miles long and is watered by an affluent of the Weaver. 
The little valley of the Bradford Brook presents one of the 
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most extraordinary sights in England. About 3} miles from 
where it enters the Weaver, at about 60 feet above its mouth, on 
the top of a hill and in the midst of a large field, opens a crater 
filled at the bottom with water, covering some 5} acres. The sides 
rapidly slope to the water’s edge, and are incessantly sliding in, 
the crater widening and the mere at the bottom extending its 
surface. This crater was formed in 1860. Previously there had 
been on the spot a small pond in the middle of the field, at which 
cattle drank. A gentleman of the neighbourhood was fishing in 
it for jack one day, when he perceived the water to be suddenly 
agitated, then that the rushes and bushes growing about the 
margin disappeared, and that the earth was slipping away under 
his feet. He hastily escaped, and saw a considerable area sink 
bodily into an abyss; trees went down upright, the trunks dis- 
appearing, then the boughs, and finally the topmost twigs were 
lost to sight. As he looked on in amaze he was suddenly aware 
that a fissure had formed behind him, and he was again obliged 
to fly; it seemed for the moment as though the entire field were 
in movement, and were precipitating itself into the bowels of the 
earth. 

Simultaneously with this subsidence, some way down the valley, 
a hole gaped in a hill-side, at first no larger than a dog-kennel, 
and from it roared forth a spout of brine that filled the brook, 
overflowed the banks, and for some hours drove the wheel of a 
flour-mill situated below. Then it ceased, but its course was 
marked by dead trees and shrubs. 

Marston Hole, as the crater just described is called, is, how- 
ever, but one of several in the same line. In 1879 an orchard 
suddenly went down, and in its place now lies a lake. Out of 
the water near the edge still rise the dead trunks of apple trees 
and of an ancient yew. The whole meadow, nay, fields and 
meadows all round within a radius of half a mile, are furrowed 
with rifts and wrinkles like the crevasses formed in a glacier as it 
rolls over a mountain precipice. And precisely as the ice rolls 
down and disappears, so is the land rolling down into the centre 


of deepest depression, there to be engulfed and take the place of 


the salt that has been decomposed. An old way that led up the 
valley now plunges into the mere, and emerges at its head. 

At the same time that this lake formed, another blow-hole 
opened and sent out a brine geyser some 40 feet to 50 feet into 
the air, with a roar as of thunder. 
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A third subsidence took place in 1880, and another tarn 
formed, and at the same time a third ‘ Roaring Meg’ spoke and 
spouted. Other subsidences and blow-holes have appeared since, 
and, indeed, the entire country in this neighbourhood bears evi- 
dence of rapid transformation. 

In the case of the Bradford Brook the Salt Companies are 
guiltless of the mischief done. Here the explanation is to be 
found in natural causes. The salt rock reached sufficiently near 
the surface where stands now Marston Hole to be corroded by the 
atmospheric water, and as there is a descent of the strata from 
this point, as also of the surface of the land, a column of water at 
the higher end of the siphon drove forth brine at the lower arm, 
forming an arm by breaking through the weakest portion of sur- 
face, which was of pervious gravels and gypsum. Indeed, on the 
occasion of some of these blow-holes opening, great nuggets of 
gypsum have been hurled forth and have fallen in the valley 
below. 

A visit to the salt works should be combined with a visit to 
the scenes of subsidence produced by the pumping of the brine 
to supply the works. 

A shaft is sunk till the ‘ flag’ or ‘bean metal’ has been pierced 
and the brine run is tapped, then a double iron pipe is let down 
and suspended from above. When fresh water is sent in, it is 
through the outer ring, between the first jacket and the inner 
pipe, and the brine is pumped up by a steam-engine through the 
innermost tube. 

As soon as the brine reaches the surface it is run into reser- 
voirs, whence the various pans for evaporation draw their supplies. 
Of these pans there are two sorts—those for the boiled and those 
for the scalded salt. Brine boils at 226° F., and it is at this tem- 
perature that ordinary table-salt is made. The slower the eva- 
poration the larger the crystals formed; so that the large-grained 
salt is not boiled at all, but the brine evaporated at temperatures 
varying according to the degree of coarseness desired. 

The pans for boiling brine measure, on an average, 36 feet by 
26 feet, and are 18 inches deep. Coal—or, rather, ‘slack ’—fires 
are maintained under them at one end night and day. As the 
brine boils and parts with some of its water in steam, a correspond- 
ing amount of salt crystallises on the surface, and as it crystallises 
is raked to the side and put into moulds. One hundred tons of 
brine make 23 tons 10 ewt. of salt; and it takes half a hundred- 
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weight of slack to make a ton of salt. If the salt seum be not at 
once raked off the surface, it sinks to the bottom. The salt that 
forms round the sides of the pans is termed ‘ cats.’ Once a week 
the fires are let out and the pans are scraped. It is found that a 
hard crust or ‘scale’ has formed at the bottom, of magnesium 
chloride and gypsum, white as snow, but so hard that it has to be 
removed with hammer and chisel. The men who attend to the 
pans are termed ‘ wallers ’—i.e. boilers—and each waller is ex- 
pected to keep his pan in clean condition, free from scale, and 
receives no extra wages for so doing. The men work in almost 
complete nudity, wearing only a pair of breeches or trousers, for 
they are enveloped in dense steam. On the sides of the pans are 
the ‘ stand-insides ’—i.e. troughs about 18 inches below the plat- 
form—or, as it is locally termed, ‘hurdle’—that intervenes 
between them and the walls of the building. A slightly elevated 
rib, 2 inches to 3 inches in height, rises at the extremity of the 
hurdle, dividing it from the ‘ stand-inside.’ This occasions acci- 
dents. When the steam is very dense a man sees imperfectly, 
and, tripping on the rib, falls forward and goes into the pan. 
For one who is thus precipitated into the boiling brine there 
is no hope. Men have been known to fall in, who staggered 
to their feet and, bewildered by pain and blinded by steam, have 
struggled away from the margin and lost themselves in the centre 
of the pan, only to be drawn back to the margin by the rakes of 
their comrades. 

But though the waller is subject to chance of accident, his 
trade is a remarkably healthy one. He does not suffer from 
decline. Cholera, small-pox, scarlet fever pass over the waller 
without touching him. Hardly a case of influenza occurred in 
the seasons of 1890-1 and 1891-2, which made such havoe with 
all classes and in all trades and professions. And accidents, when 
they do occur, are due largely to carelessness or todrink. <A wise 
foreman will never suffer a waller to go to his work if he sees that 
his head is at all affected by liquor. 

When the salt has been placed in moulds it is left for a short 
while to drain, and then the blocks, of a quarter of a hundred- 
weight or less, are removed to the stove or hot chamber, at a tem- 
perature of 110° F., to become thoroughly dry. 

The unmoulded salt—locally termed ‘butter-salt’—is sent 
away in trucks. It is mostly despatched to the East Indies. 

One curious fact relative to the boiling is that a small lump 
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of soft soap or gelatine, if added to the brine, serves to purify 
the brine, in which is chloride of calcium as well as chloride of 
sodium. A lump of the size of a walnut suffices for 20 tons. 

The ‘ cats,’ or salt that has become encrusted round the edges 
of the pan, is sent to the pottery works for glazing pipes and 
pitchers. 

Fine as is the salt formed over boiling brine, yet it is not fine 
enough to please the public for table salt, and the salt is passed 
through a mill and is reduced to flour, after which it is packed 
in waterproof paper bags, or canvas bags, or stone jars. The 
human hand never touches it from first to last. Indeed, it is so 
dry that if some of the flour-salt be taken on the palm of the 
hand it rapidly discolours through absorption of the moisture of 
the skin. 

The 7-lb. bags are sewn up by women and girls. Of these 
comparatively few are employed, the main work in the salt ‘wiches’ 
being done by men and boys. 

When, in the Gospel, salt is spoken of as losing its savour and 
then as being good for nothing, rock salt is signified, subjected to 
atmospheric moisture, the chloride of sodium melting out of it 
and leaving behind only the grit of earthy particles. The Salt 
Companies are treating the district of the ‘ wiches’ in this manner ; 
they are draining out of it all that is of goodness and savour, and 
leaving behind a refuse heap—not, indeed, to be ‘ trodden under 
feet of men,’ but to be swum over by fishes, and be the haunt of 
eels, 











VELLOW FACK. 


Like the sons of man before the Flood, we were eating and drink- 
ing, marrying and giving in marriage, living generally in our 
city of the Sunlands an easy-going existence, when doom was on 
us. Those who have not lived between Cancer and Capricorn can 
well fail to conceive readily the sensation of numb, chill dreariness 
which steals on all hearts, when the news spreads, from mouth to 
mouth, that Yellow Jack has once more come. The intelligence 
is not found at first in the local daily and weekly newspapers, for 
everyone concerned in the prosperity of a Crown Colony ostenta- 
tiously, and as long as possible, ignores the rumour of dread. Then 
as one familiar face after another vanishes from the gloaming 
groups in the galleries, from the Government offices, or from 
among the busy throng of traffickers in Water Street, report 
becomes too strong for officialdom, and at last it is admitted on 
the housetops, as well as whispered in the closet, that the dead- 
liest, most awe-inspiring of the plagues of the equatorial regions 
has obtained admittance within our borders. 

So it was in Demerara. One could not help feeling, in mood 
of protest, that such a pestilence had no business there. The sea- 
breeze which blew freshly every day, keeping in constant motion, 
like so many glorified punkahs, the dark feathery plumes of the 
palms, ought to carry away with it to the equatorial forests and 
savannahs all germs of danger, and scatter them amid those 
luxuriant inland wastes. The air was as full as ever of the 
fragrance of jessamine and of other sweetly scented flowers. The 
Victoria Regia looked still as innocently upwards at the glowing 
blue of the sky from its bed on the bosom of trench or canal. 
The fireflies kept the meadows in phosphorescent blaze in the 
mild and gentle nights as though nothing was wrong. The rich 
crops of the plantations wore the same tones of vivid green, and 
affected no hue more pallid than their wont. The frogs in their 
myriad millions did not mark any despondency in the hours of 
darkness by croakings less thunderous and monotonous. The 
flight of the carrion crows was no less graceful in its sweep than 
of yore. The ten thousand dogs of Georgetown bayed as hoarsely 
at the moon as if all was well. The blacks, informed with a sense 
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of comparative security, chattered and laughed with gleaming 
teeth and sparkling eyes, for if death had arrived with parapher- 
nalia of more than usual impressiveness, it was for the ‘ buccras,’ 
and for the ‘buccras’ of most recent colonial standing, that the 
grim phantom with the scythe was on the look-out. Nature, in 
a word, was not in harmony with thoughts of gloom, with the 
foul fell hand, whose grip appeared as unavoidable as seems the 
approach of our fate in nightmare. This contrast we have not 
had to complain of, where our own influenza has been concerned. 
Its advent was appropriately heralded and accompanied by a fog 
of most Cimmerian gloom. An autumn of deluge was succeeded 
by a winter of biting frosts, and if, amid black Arctic damp, 
disease reared a grim and ghastly head, what room was there for 
wonder? And, with all the advantage of circumstance it enjoyed, 
influenza did not slay its victims even to the point of decimation. 
With Yellow Jack things were awfully different. Most of those 
who took to their bed with it remained there till, rolled in wrap- 
pings smeared with coal-tar, they were placed in their coffins, 
preparatory to being borne to that cemetery of the palm-trees, 
which dwellers by Demerarian waters call Le Repentir. 

On its first advent amongst us the hushing-up process was so 
successfully carried out that those struck down were supposed 
only to be invalided with ordinary fever; but the swiftness of 
their taking off soon undeceived folk. That was one great horror 
of it all. On Monday came the intelligence that Smith was ill. 
They said on Tuesday that he was worse. He died on Wednesday, 
and on Thursday he was carried forth to his burial. It was thus 
one evening, after dinner, when reclining at my ease in the creeper- 
hung gallery, that I learned that a young clergyman named 
Campbell, with whom I had some casual acquaintance, was sick 
with fever. Having nothing to keep me indoors, and having some 
suspicion that the poor fellow might be lonely, I called at the 
place where he lodged. The hand of greeting he stretched to me 
from under the mosquito nettings of his bed was hot, nay burning, 
with fever. ‘I don’t think this colony suits me,’ said he; ‘I shall 
go home.’ ‘Home’ of course to him, as toall of us, was England. 
His intention about himself was not fulfilled, for four days later 
his interment took place. Yet another instance of this ruthless 
swiftness of the plague. I had but just returned from an expedi- 
tion into the interior, which I had undertaken in company with 
some Arawack and Mapushi Indians. At the public reading-rooms 
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I met a colleague. As we sat near each other at the same table, I 
noticed that the skin underneath his eyes was of strangely pale 
blue, and I made a passing allusion to the fact. He did not feel 
well, he admitted, but accepted my invitation to drive round to my 
place, and see the bird and other skins, which I had brought down 
from the high well-watered forest lands, lying between the Sand 
Hills and Enowdah. My friend seemed ill at ease lounging in 
my rooms and admiring the brilliant plumage of the trophies 
of my riverine trip. But as we ‘chin-chinned’ over foaming 
beakers of iced gin and seltzer, I little thought, or he either, 
probably, that we looked on each other for the last time, that the 
shades of an eternal night were descending swift and fast upon 
him. Exactly three cays afterwards I was hastily roused from an 
afternoon siesta in a hammock to receive the startling and painful 
news that he was dying. On the succeeding day I was in one of 
the long string of carriages which followed all that was mortal of 
him to the city cemetery. Thus they dropped off one by one, and 
Nature all the while at her brightest and loveliest ; and over 
nearly all new-comers there was the sadness of the thought that 
their place of sepulture was four thousand long miles away from 
their place of birth. We are all more or less the fools of habit, 
and this sentiment, embalmed in Tennyson’s poetic monument to 
Arthur Hallam, finds its echo in every breast :— 
"Tis well, ’tis something ; we may stand 
Where he in English earth is laid, 


And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land. 


Tis little ; but it looks in truth 

As if the quiet bones were blest 
Among familiar names to rest, 

And in the places of his youth. 
Yes, they dropped off one by one so fast that rumour, as usual 
emulous, outstripped the facts. It is not pleasant to be reported 
dead, especially at such a time as that. That was my fate. One 
morning, after having taken my coffee and settled down to the 
perusal in my hammock of that admirably conducted paper, the 
Demerara Daily Chronicle, I was interrupted by the entry of an 
ebon nymph. Frances—that was the pretty name of a good- 
humoured little negress—had come to say, ‘A gentleman called 
to ask after you, sah!’ I went down into the gallery not a little 
puzzled at the meaning of this early visit—it was between seven 
and eight in the morning. My apparition seemed to have a per- 
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turbing effect on the caller, who hemmed and hahed, hesitated and 
stammered, and at last confessed that he had learned that I had 
joined the angelic choirs, or at the best was in articulo mortis. 
He was really, when he walked up the gallery steps, anxious to 
put in an appearance at my funeral; and was now, so I fancied, 
not a little disappointed at not being able to pay me a last act of 
courtesy. I was sorry that he should have had a hot and hurried 
morning walk for nothing, but I was rather pleased than not that 
he should be saved the expense of an afternoon cab-fare to Le 
Repentir. People, who might have cooled in friendship to a 
man, warmed up into more or less convivial hospitalities. They 
might never see him again, and took heart of grace to afford him 
one last entertainment. There were noctes ambrosiane, which 
had a flavour of the anticipatory wake about them, the corpse that 
was to be assisting. ‘It made you think of your latter end, didn’t 
it?’ a very serious young lady asked me on my subsequent 
return to England. ‘It did,’ I told her; ‘indeed, one thought of 
little else.’ At the same time I am not aware that the presence 
of this yellow pestilence gave any spur to emotional or devotional 
fervour. People resigned themselves to meet whatever lot fate 
had in store for them, and comforted themselves as manfully as 
they could. Indeed, an instance occurs to me in which a very 
seriously threatened person showed no weakness in presence of 
impending deadly peril, but more of the mood of General Sherman 


in the Breitmann ballad :— 
Die Sheneral he ootered no wort and no psalm, 
He opened his lips and priefly said ‘ Dam,’ 


But in this case the invalid was much provoked. He was lying 
sick unto death, and his life was quite despaired of. Again 
rumour would go in advance of the facts. The sick man held a 
good berth under Government, and such were his qualifications 
that he had but one possible successor in the colony. Browne, the 
successor in hope, heard that Jones, the sick man, had gone over to 
the majority. Though they were at opposite ends of the wide- 
stretching city, Browne in deference to the convenances sweltered 
through the torrid streets to the dwelling which contained all 
there was of the man into whose comfortably salaried shoes he 
hoped to step. Arrived at last, his garments drenched from his 
exertions, he ventured boldly through the portals, where Jones 
could no longer stand to frown upon his ingress. He lifted up 
his voice not to weep, but to inquire in stentorian tones when Mr. 
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Jones would be buried. And Jones heard him, and knew what 
‘hope to joy,’ scarcely less in joy, according to Shakespeare, than 
hope enjoyed, was stirring in Browne’s bosom. There was no 
sorrow in that boisterous question, but an anticipatory swagger, 
which aggravated intensely the corpse that wasn’t. If Jones ever 
had an intention to ‘clap his glad wings and soar away’ he aban- 
doned it on the spot. Of a fiery and irascible nature, he exploded 
like Sherman with the word that rhymes with psalm. Profane 
objurgations hurled at the head of the astounded Browne—who 
might be excused if for a moment he imagined, in view of his 
preoccupations about the speaker, that the words came from the 
nether regions—fluttered about the couch of the moribund thick 
as snowflakes in a blizzard. Browne hesitated, and retired 
gloomily and in disgust ; Jones perspired profusely and got better. 
The former, indeed, had accomplished a beneficent action, saving 
a fellow-creature’s life without any reward for himself :— 


Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes. 


The fact of Jones’s convalescence, taken together with the 
want of exemplariness in his language, reminds me of a quaint and 
curious notion common to many of the black and coloured people. 
They held that quiet, inoffensive, well-conducted folk ran more 
risk of falling a prey to yellow fever than sinners of the livelier 
type. An acquaintance of mine had a most amusing interview 
with a half-bred pedlar, who put the popular view on the subject 
in a comical personal fashion, at which his auditor scarcely knew 
whether to laugh or to swear. ‘Don’t be afraid of the fevah, 
boss,’ said the pedlar, ‘ you all right. Only good people die. No 
wutless people taken ; you make yo’ mind easy, sah!’ ‘What the 
do you mean ?’ asked my friend, wondering uneasily the while 
how many of his private peccadilloes had come to the pedlar’s 
knowledge ; ‘that’s like your impudence.’ ‘ Look, sah!’ went on 
the half-breed ; ‘you know Mr. George Robinson. He was too 
good. Many atime he give me a dollah for a bird skin not wut 
a gill [a penny]. Last time I see him he say, “ Deh, dere’s a 
tree bit piece [a shilling] fo’ yo’self.” Now, Mr. George dead, 
boss. As fo’ his brudder, Mr. Dick, he too wutless. De udder 
day I say to he: “Mr. Dick, I hope I meet you in hebben.” 
What do you tink he say, boss? He turn roun’ quite sharp on 
me. If I meet you in hebben,” says he, “I'll take up my hat 
and walk out.” He no dead, boss. He too wutless; he ’live now. 
You make yo’r mind easy, boss, I got no feah dat you pull trough 
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allright.’ Indeed, the easy mind was held quite apart from consi- 
derations of ‘ wutlessness ’ as a most invaluable moral prophylactic. 

I remember lying down during those days of dread on a 
lounge in a gallery, and feeling not a little depressed. There 
came in to me suddenly a coloured lady of my acquaintance. 
Possibly she observed an air of malaise in my countenance and 
demeanour, for, sitting down on a seat near me, she raised her 
hand reverently towards the roof of the verandah and remarked: 
‘Don’t you put yourself out. You can’t go unless Massa up 
there wills it.’ Her pious familiarity of phrase was, as far as I 
know, prompted by no frivolity of mind, for her intention at 
the moment was to be seriously and solemnly reassuring. In 
fact, panic was held to be a most dangerous emotion. One man, 
Grigsby by name, was almost as much afraid of fear as of yellow 
fever, because the former might lead to the latter. So he braced 
up his mind to a condition of impassive calm, and his manner 
was of a most imposingly icy indifference. One morning Grigsby 
entered a certain public place, where a little knot of gossipers 
was busily engaged in the discussion of death and the disease. 
With one accord they made for Grigsby, and besought him in 
tearful tones to ‘ never say die,’ and not to give way to fear. It 
was pitiful to observe the poor fellow’s efforts to maintain his 
carefully cultivated attitude of frigid calm in presence of the 
entreaties of his new acquaintance. ‘Don’t you brood over it,’ 
they cried. ‘Keep your mind easy, and everything will come 
right.’ Grigsby, by the way, was a man of much neatness, and 
paid a proper attention to his person, regularly tubbing, an exer- 
cise in the tropics of most delightful luxury. Judge then his 
feelings when a clammy-looking little Barbadian sidled up to him 
and whispered unctuously : ‘Wash yourself every day, and use soap.’ 
The annoying impertinence of advice, in its way excellent, toned up 
Grigsby, who was beginning to feel his morale totter under the 
sapping of injudicious adjurations to possess his soul in peace. 

As men smitten with yellow fever on taking to their beds felt 
about as hopeful of further joy on this planet as does a con- 
demned person when marching along a prison corridor to the 
fatal drop, we all with one accord turned our attention seriously 
to any suggestion which would enable us to baffle its attack. 
About this time I used often to see in the morning a veteran 
warrior, who had fought for the Queen all round the tropics, in 
almost every meridian of longitude. That ancient, yet sprightly 
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and vivacious, soldier had carried for nearly a quarter of a century 
a Burmese bullet embedded in the bone of one of his ankles. I 
remember feeling intimately conversant with war’s alarms when 
permitted one afternoon to press a forefinger against that globe of 
lead. At any rate, he was a man of experience where the affairs 
of the Sunlands were concerned, and he placed a vigorous faith in 
a thimbleful of gin and quassia bitters taken shortly after the six 
o’clock matutinal coffee and toast. Other folk expressed confi- 
dence in the hygienic effect of a bow! of cocoa-nut milk flavoured 
judiciously with Schiedam. 

Most of us, in any case, disinfected our immediately circum- 
jacent atmosphere with camphor. Condy’s Fluid was also in some 
request, but cinnamon and eucalyptus did not figure prominently 
in the imaginations of men as they have recently done nearer home. 

For that monstrous dose of twenty grains of calomel plus 
twenty grains of quinine, prescribed by the faculty for the sick 
with Yellow Jack, I will put in no plea. If a man has been 
knocked down by a millstone hurled from the roof of a house, it 
does not much matter with what you plaister his skull. Unless 
he is an abnormally thick-headed ‘nigger,’ he may well be 
indifferent to medicaments. Fortifying the nerves and the blood 
against the ingress of fever is another and more hopeful affair 
altogether. Here four or five grains of quinine taken every 
morning before the second breakfast at nine or ten should be 
found most useful. I always supplemented this measure of pre- 
caution with a liberal dietary of fresh limes. 

Everybody knows by this time that we have in our blood good- 
natured, kindly little creatures called phagocytes, who go for an 
injurious germ when it enters the blood much as a bull terrier 
goes for a rat. It’s a way these dear, delightful, very tiny little 
friends of ours have. But, verbum sap., we must not forget the 
commissariat in this warfare. To tackle the bacilli of yellow 
fever they must have their exiguous systems toned up with 
quinine and fruit. 

Acting on this conviction and the skilled advice of a lady of. 
colour, I gave my tiny allies a special treat for which they showed 
me their gratitude in the form I should be most likely to appre- 
ciate, giving full murderous swing to their germicidal propensities. 
In the evening my dusky friend divided into halves a juicy 
Seville orange plucked from a tree umbrageous to our garden. 
She peeled off the skin, yet not so much so as to fail to leave a 
protecting garment of white pith. Over the flat part of the 
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orange, where the juice glittered and glimmered, she spread a thin 
layer of salt. Then she placed this half orange thus prepared on 
a plate, which was laid on the window-sill, where it remained 
exposed to the full action of the equatorial dew all through the 
tropic night. In the morning, before even I took my coffee and 
toast, I used to look lovingly and longingly to where that salt- 
laden portion of a Seville orange lay. Then diving out beneath 
the mosquito nettings, I enjoyed a treat. The thing was really 
delicious, and to a man who had misgivings about the quantity 
and quality of the Scotch whisky he had taken overnight, who 
had been brooding sadly on his pillow on the Nemesis which 
overtakes the participator in xoctes ambrosianc, it would, I 
imagine, seem a most sweetly thirst-assuaging nectar. My own 
conviction is that, after it, the phagocytes felt equal to any foe 
they might be called upon to encounter. 

Again, these guardian angels of the blood are averse to chills, 
especially when yellow fever is in the air, and the same truth 
holds good with regard to influenza. Thereis no use in cavilling 
at the statement that it is the weak things of the world that 
confound the mighty—that is to say, if the mighty decline to pay 
them due consideration. In time of Yellow Jack one should be 
very careful to wear woollen underclothing from the soles of the 
feet to the neck. It is the easiest thing in the world to catch a 
cold in the tropics, if the wearing of proper under raiment is 
neglected. Down comes a deluge from the skies, and that with 
bewildering suddenness in the rainy season; with woollen vests, 
under hose and stockings, you are, under these circumstances, less 
likely to contract a chill, than if, with a mistaken hardihood, you 
are clothed in linen or in some gauzy makeshift for life and health- 
protecting wool. Just before the tropic dawn, too, the land- 
breeze commences to blow, fraught with all the malarial influences 
to be drawn from the undrained marsh-lands of the interior. As 
you love life and all it has of joy, of fun and brightness, close 
those windows that front that mild but malefic gale. 

Many strong men have gone prematurely down into Hades 
for thinking lightly of such suggestions as these. Out of the 
sunlight, out of the fragrance of flower and fruit, out of a many- 
coloured existence and an amusing, cheerful, social life, they were 
suddenly haled to the land of shadows. Truly a man who has 
passed unscathed ’mid tropic pestilence does not readily lose the 
memory of that experience. 
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A STORY OF THE SECOND SIGHT, 


David GALBRAITH owned a compact estate in East Lothian which 
he farmed at a considerable profit. The land had passed from 
father to son for a couple of hundred years. It had always 
yielded a good livelihood to the owner, but never had it been so 
highly cultivated or produced such abundant crops as under 
David Galbraith’s liberal and skilful management. The oats and 
potatoes grown on his farm commanded the highest prices in the 
market, and his root crops were superior to any in the district. 
The large, solidly built stone house in which so many generations 
of Galbraiths had lived and died stood in the midst of the property, 
sheltered by a belt of trees on rising ground from the sweeping 
east wind, and the labourers’ cottages, equally well constructed to 
resist the gales that blew across the Frith of Forth, were models 
of decent comfort. The live stock on the farm was well fed and 
cared for, and the whole property bore evidence to the wealth, 
thrift, and intelligence of its owner. 

And David Galbraith’s wife was well-to-do and thrifty like 
himself. She too was the child of a Lowland landowner and 
farmer, and had brought her husband no inconsiderable tocher, 
while her industry and housewifely accomplishments might in 
themselves have served as a marriage portion. She too, like her 
husband, came of a douce Presbyterian stock, worthy, upright 
folk, holding by the faith and practice of their forebears ; ortho- 
dox and thrifty, worshipping as their fathers had done, and haud- 
ing the gear as tightly, nothing doubting but that to them was 
especially assigned not only the good things of this world, but 
also of that which is to come. 

Galbraith did not marry till he was a middle-aged man. But 
he had long had the cares of a family on his shoulders without 
its pleasures to lighten the burden. He was the eldest of six 
orphan sisters and brothers, to whom he had acted the part of a 
father, and it was not till Colin, the last and youngest, had left 
Scotland for a sheep run in Australia, with money lent him by his 
brother, that he felt himself at liberty to marry. But now that 
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his pious duty towards his family was fulfilled, David Galbraith 
did not hesitate to take to himself a wife in the person of Miss 
Alison McGilivray, a lady of some five-and-thirty years of age, 
with large hands and feet, small grey eyes, high cheek bones, and 
a complexion betokening exposure to a harsh climate. She was 
well educated and intelligent, and in talking with her servants and 
poor neighbours, commonly fell into the comfortable Lowland 
Scotch that her father and mother had taken a pride in speaking. 

Only one child was born to David and his wife in the ample 
home where there was space, maintenance, and welcome for a 
dozen. Yet this one was a son, and the Galbraiths were not 
doomed to die out. The boy was christened Alexander, after 
his two grandfathers, both of whom were Alexanders, so that 
there was no chance of dispute as to which side of the house 
should have the naming of the child. 

And a poor, wee, frail child he was, apparently inheriting 
nothing of the strength and vigour of the Galbraiths and 
McGilivrays, nor did he resemble father or mother in feature. 
He seemed a little foreigner that had come to stay with them for 
awhile, and often in his feeble infancy he bade fair to depart and 
leave his parents childless. The shrewd bracing winds, that were 
life and health to them, nipped and shrivelled him. He took every 
ailment that was to be had, and when there was nothing catching 
in the neighbourhood he would originate some illness of his own, 
severe enough to have shaken the constitution of any but a 
seasoned weakling like himself. The Lowland farmer would hang 
over the cradle of his waxen-faced baby, holding his breath for 
very fear as he looked at the puny thing, and would say, dropping 
into broad Scotch, as his wont was when strongly moved, ‘ Wha 
wad ken this for a bairn 0’ mine, sae strang and bonny and weel 
set up as the Galbraiths have aye been?’ 

But the babe won through the troubles and perils of his sickly 
infancy, and at six years of age had grown intoa delicate slip of a 
child, with an interesting pair of grey eyes in his pale face, and a 
bright spark of intellect in his big head. The family doctor, to 
whose unceasing care Sandie owed his life almost as much as to 
his mother’s devoted nursing, forbade his parents to attempt any- 
thing in the way of systematic education till the boy was eight or 
nine years of age. 

‘Canna ye be content to let weel alane,’ he would say, ‘and 
bide till the bairn’s strang and healthy before ye trouble him to 
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read and write? Gin ye set his brains ableeze wi’ letters and 
figures, ye’ll just be burnin’ down the house that’s meant to be 
the habitation of a fine soul; gin ye wad hauld your hands aff it 
and leave it alane!’ 

And little Sandie did very well, though unable to read or write 
till long after the age at which the children of his father’s 
labourers could spell out a psalm, and sign their names in a big 
round hand. But the child had a memory such as must have 
been commoner in the world before there were books to refer to at 
every turn than it is now, and his mind was stored with fairy tales 
and old Border ballads that his mother and his nurse told or sung 
to him in the winter evenings. But Mrs. Galbraith and Effie 
were careful never to tell him stories of a weird or ghostly nature, 
for the doctor had impressed upon them before all things that 
Sandie must never be frightened. ‘ For gin the bairn be frighted 
he will na sleep,’ said the astute mistress to the maid, ‘and ye’ll 
just hae to sit the lang mirk evenings by his bed, while ye hear 
the maids daffin’ by candlelicht below, or walking wi’ their 
laddies ; but gin ye never let him hear o’ ghaists and wraiths, he’ll 
just sleep like a bird wi’ its head under its wing, and whiles ye’ll 
be able to leave him and hae a crack wi’ your neebors like ony 
ither body !’ 

Though mother and nurse, actuated by different but equally 
strong motives, kept all knowledge of the supernatural from the 
child, there came a day when his father accused them both of 
poisoning his mind with stories of witches, warlocks and ghosts, 
and making an uncanny bairn of the boy. 

When Sandie was seven years of age, a lean and overgrown 
child without his front teeth, and any comeliness he might possess 
existed only in his mother’s eyes, a strange circumstance happened 
that greatly perplexed and distressed his parents. One cold 
afternoon late in October Mrs. Galbraith told Effie to take a pud- 
ding and a can of broth to an old and very poor woman, called 
Elspeth McFie, who lived in a lone cottage a mile from the farm, 
and Sandie was to go with her for the sake of the walk. The 
trees were already stripped by the autumn gales, to which a dead 
calm succeeded, and a cold fog had crept up from the sea and 
brooded over the bare fields, settling on the naked boughs in chilly 
drops of moisture. The careful mother wrapped a plaid round the 
boy, and bade him run as he went to keep himself warm. Away 
sped Sandie along the high road, driving a ball before him, and 
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running after it to send it flying again with a dexterous blow of 
his stick, till his pale cheeks glowed with exercise, and he over- 
shot his mark, ran past old Elspeth’s cottage, and had to be re- 
called by Effie. 

‘Ye maun pit the basket in her hand your ain sel’,’ she said, 
as she led the reluctant child into the dark close room where the 
old woman sat shivering by the fire, spreading her skinny hands 
over the dying embers. But Sandie held back, and neither 
threatening nor coaxing would induce him to move a step nearer 
to Elspeth, so that, stigmatising him as ‘a dour limb,’ Effie was 
obliged to set the basket on the table herself. 

‘It’s just a pudding and a few broth that Mistress Galbraith 
has sent ye, for she’s aye mindfw’ o’ the puir,’ she said, as she set 
out the can and bowl before the old woman. Elspeth looked with 
a bitter smile at the good things spread before her. 

‘It’s a’ verra gude sae far as it gaes, but gin I’d been the rich 
body, and Mistress Galbraith the puir carline, I wad hae sent her 
a mutchkin o’ something stranger than mutton broth. Does she 
no warm her ain thrapple wi’ a drap whusky hersel’?’ 

‘For shame, Elspeth! Ye maun just tak’ what’s sent ye and 
be thankfu’!’ said Effie sharply ; and turning to Sandie, who stood 
gazing intently at the old woman, ‘ What ails the bairn that he 
canna tak’ his eyes aff your face? It’s no your beauty, I’m 
thinking, Elspeth, that draws him sae!’ 

The ill-favoured old woman cackled to herself, displaying a 
few yellow tusks, the last survivors of a set of teeth that had once 
been as white and strong as Effie’s. 

‘It’s lang since man or bairn looked at auld Elspeth wi’ sic a 
gaze. What does the bairn see in an auld wife’s face? Ye suld 
look at the lasses, Sandie, lad,’ and Elspeth stretched out her lean 
arm, caught the boy by the wrist, and drew him towards her. She 
was a hideous old woman, and in the gathering twilight, when the 
red glare of the embers shed a glow on her harsh features, she 
appeared positively witch-like. Sandie suffered himself to be 
drawn close to her as one who walks in his sleep, with wide-open 
eyes void of expression, and then stood opposite her for a moment 
pale and silent. Before either of the women could speak the 
child’s voice was heard. 

‘What for hae ye bawbies on your ’een, Elspeth McFie, and a 
white claith lappit under your chin?’ 

Old Elspeth dropped Sandie’s hand and sank back with a groan. 
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‘Effie, Effie, hark till him! The bairn has the second sight, 
and he sees me stricket for the grave, aye, and ye’ll all see it sune! 
I feel the mouls upon me a’ready! Tak’ him awa’, tak’ him awa’, 
he’s an awesome bairn!’ and Sandie quietly put on his cap and 
went out into the cold mist. Effie followed him, and relieved her 
fright and agitation by speaking sharply to the child. 

‘For shame of yoursel’, Sandie, to fright an old woman wi’ 
gruesome words that ye never heard from your mither nor me!’ 

‘But what for suld Elspeth be frighted? There were baw- 
bies on her ’een, and a white claith round her heid, and I just 
tauld her aboot it; and gin I see the like of it on your face, Effie, 
I will tell ye!’ 

‘ My certie! but ye’ll be brent for a warlock gin ye read folks’ 
deaths on their faces, and ye’d best haud your clavers!’ and Effie 
said no more, but thought much on her way back to the farm. 
She was sure that Sandie did not know the meaning of his own 
words. He had never seen a dead body, and he did not know how 
a corpse is prepared for the grave, and he certainly had no infor- 
mation on the subject from books, for he could not read. And the 
appearance he described on old Elspeth’s face did not seem to 
frighten him. He had gazed at her from the moment in which 
they entered the cottage till they left it, but with wonder and 
interest rather than fear. The fright was for Elspeth McFie and 
herself, and as she watched the child, unconscious of the death 
wound he had given, bounding along the road still playing with 
his ball and stick, Effie shuddered with vague and nameless fears. 

That night at supper Effie told her fellow-servants of Sandie’s 
weird words, and they took counsel together whether his mother 
should be told about it or not, and they decided only to speak to 
her if anything untoward happened to old Elspeth. It was on 
Thursday that Effie had been sent to Elspeth McFie’s cottage, and 
she resolved to go there again on her own account on the follow- 
ing Sunday afternoon. Her native superstitions were strong upon 
her, though she had never imparted them to her young charge, 
and she drew near to Elspeth’s cottage with a boding heart. It 
scarcely surprised her when she entered to find old Elspeth lying 
dead on the bed, with coins on her eyes and a white cloth bound 
round her head, precisely as Sandie had seen her on Thursday. 

Two women were in the room with the dead, eager to tell how 
Elspeth had taken to her bed on Thursday evening, refused bit 
or sup, and had died early that morning. Effie trembled, but 
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merely asked of what old Elspeth had died, for three days before 
she seemed in no likelihood of death. But the only account the 
women could give of her sudden death was that she appeared to 
have had no illness at all, and that she had said, ‘I’m no a sick 
woman, but a dying, and I maun gae!’ 

Effie hastened home to tell her mistress everything, repeating 
faithfully every word that old Elspeth and Sandie had said on the 
previous Thursday, and Mrs. Galbraith listened with a white and 
awe-struck face. 

‘Ye’lljust say naething about it, Effie; it’ll be a sair prejudice 
against the poor bairn, and stand in his way, gin folks think Sandie 
has the second sight,’ and Effie did not think it necessary to men- 
tion that every servant in the house was acquainted with the 
result of her visit to old Elspeth’s cottage. But she hinted that 
if she continued to wait on such an awesome bairn, that might see 
the death tokens on her face any day, and fright her into an early 
grave, her wages should be raised in proportion to the danger of 
her service. 

When Mrs. Galbraith told her husband of Sandie’s ghastly 
remark, its tragic result, and the child’s unconsciousness in the 
matter, he disguised the fears that possessed him beneath a bluster 
of wrath, and rated her and Effie soundly. ‘It stands to reason 
that the bairn canna speak o’ what he does na ken, and you and 
Effie, but mair likely Effie than you—for I was used to think you a 
woman 0’ sense—hae been telling Sandie auld wives’ tales about 
the second sight, till he thinks it a fine thing to practise what 
ye’ve taught him, and the auld doitered fule Elspeth dies out 0’ 
sheer fright in consequence, and ye maun see for your ain sel’ what 
your ain folly has brought about!’ 

But Mrs. Galbraith protested that neither she nor Effie had 
ever uttered a word about the second sight in the boy’s hearing, 
and David, who in his heart believed his wife, though he did not 
deem it consistent with his dignity to own as much, abruptly 
ended the unpleasant affair by saying peremptorily, ‘I'll no permit 
the bairn to be tauld any mair ungodly superstitions and auld 
wives’ tales. Effie may gang to the deil, and Sandie sall be wi’ 
me in his walks and rides, and I’se warrent ye'll bear naething from 
him but what he learns fra’ me, guid sense and sound doctrine!’ 

And Efiie was dismissed, to her own great relief, and from that 
day forth Sandie became his father’s outdoor companion, to the 
visible benefit of his health and spirits. 
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But no one was so really alarmed at Sandie’s uncanny remark 
and its consequences as David Galbraith himself. His grand- 
mother, a Highland woman, had had the second sight, and his 
father had told him how she lived to become the terror of her 
family. Her premonitions of death and calamity were unfailingly 
true, and the spirit within her never enlightened her as to how the 
impending evil might be averted. She was simply the medium of 
announcing approaching doom. What if her ghostly gift had 
descended to her grandson, a barren heritage, that would make 
him shunned by his kind! 

Poor Alison Galbraith, finding her husband irritable and un- 
reasonable on the subject of Sandie’s weird speech, sought comfort 
in pouring out her fears to their minister, the Rev. Ewan McFar- 
lane, who gave ear to her with as much patience as could be 
expected from aman whose chief business it was in life to speak 
and not to listen. 

He drew the very worst inference from what he heard. ‘It’s 
a clear case 0’ the second sight, and I canna but fear that there 
may be waurto come. When the uncanny spirit lights on a body 
there’s na predicting what its manifestation may be, and for aught 
that we ken it may be you or me that Sandie ’ll see the death 
tokens on neist. And if ye continue to bring him to the kirk, 
I wad request that ye’ll no let him sit glowering at me, for 
though sudden death wad doubtless be sudden glory to me, it wad 
no be consistent wi’ the dignity of a Minister o’ the Free Kirk 
that he suld be harried untimely into his grave by an uncanny 
bairn, that wad hae been burnt for a warlock in times gane by. 
And if I was spared such a sair visitation, the bairn might yet 
be permitted to wark a certain perturbation of spirit in me, 
that wad cause me to curtail the word of God, and bring my 
discourse to a premature end, to the grievous loss of them 
that hear, And, Mistress Galbraith, let me tell ye, ye'll fa’ 
into disrepute wi’ your neighbours gin Sandie sees bawbies on 
your minister’s honoured ’een, and aught came of it to his 
prejudice !’ 

In the following spring David Galbraith’s youngest brother 
Colin returned, after an absence of ten years, to spend a few 
months with his relations in Scotland. His industry had been 
prospered in Australia, and he was in a better position than he could 
have attained by any exertions of his ownin the oldcountry. He 
and his nephew struck up a warm friendship together, and it was 
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a pretty sight to see them golfing on the links at North Berwick, 
the strong man accommodating his play to that of the puny boy by 
his side, and restraining his speech so that not a word fell from his 
lips but what was fit for a child to hear. 

One day when they had played till Sandie was tired they 
sauntered down to the beach, Uncle Colin to sit on the rocks 
smoking his morning pipe, his nephew to perch beside him and 
amuse himself with the shells and seaweed that abound there. 
Presently Sandie grew weary of sitting still, threw away the hand- 
ful of shells he had picked up, and proposed that they should go 
farther along the sands to where the children were bathing. ‘ And 
gie me your hand, Uncle Colin, and I'll tell ye something while 
we walk that I canna just understand mysel’. I’ve seen an unco’ 
strange thing; I’ve seen your house in Australia!’ 

‘Hoot, mon! what haversare ye talking? Ye’ve been dream- 
ing!’ said Uncle Colin cheerily. 

‘Na, I sawit. It was no dream ; I ken weel the difference be- 
tween dreaming and seeing. Your house has na slates on the 
roof, like our house; it was theckit like a hay-rick, and it had a 
wide place round it covered with another little theckit roof, and 
windows like big glass doors opened on it. And there was fire all 
about, and tall grass all ableeze, and sheep rinning hither and 
thither frighted, and a man with a black beard and a gun in his 
hand ran out o’ the house and shouted, “‘ O’Grady, save the mare 
and foal! if they’re lost the master will never forgi’e ye!” What 
ails ye, Uncle Colin, that ye look sae white?’ and the boy looked 
up in his uncle’s face with wonder. 

‘It’s no canny to see such a sight, Sandie! What do you ken 
o’ bush fires ? and ye’ve never seen a picture of my house ; and who 
tauld ye that my groom is an Irishman named O’Grady ? for I’ve 
tauld naebody here, and the man with the black beard is my 
Scotch shepherd.’ 

‘There was nae need to tell me onything about it, Uncle 
Colin, for I saw it a’; but if the man at the door had na shouted 
O’Grady, then I suld na hae kenned his name.’ 

Colin made a poor attempt at laughter, that he might hide 
from the child how shocked and startled he was; but as soon as 
they reached home he told his brother about his son’s vision, and 
heard from him in return the story of Sandie and old Elspeth. A 
few days later Colin Galbraith received a telegram from his head 
shepherd informing him of the heavy loss he had just sustained 
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from a very serious bush fire, and both he and David were con- 
vinced that Sandie was an uncanny bairn. 

Colin returned to Australia immediately afterwards, and as he 
parted from his brother and sister-in-law he said with a melancholy 
smile, ‘If ony mischance befa’s me, ye’ll ken as sune as I do 
mysel’, Your awesome bairn will see it a’, and ye may tak’ for 
gospel aught tauld ye by ane that has the second sight.’ 

One fine afternoon, some three weeks after Colin had sailed, 
David having just then no particular work to keep him on the 
farm all day, proposed for a great treat to row Sandie to the Bass 
Rock. Oat-cutting would shortly begin, and then he would not 
have a spare hour from morning to night. But to-day he and his 
son would enjoy a holiday together, and Sandie was to take with 
him the small gun that his father gave him on his last birthday, 
for he was now nine years of age, and high time that he set about 
learning to kill something or other. All the latent boy seemed 
developed in the delicate child by the possession of the small 
fowling-piece, and he blazed away at the rats under the hayricks, 
and at the sparrows on the roof, to the peril alike of the poultry 
and of the bedroom windows. ‘Mother, mother, I’ll shoot ye a 
gannet and mak’ ye a cushion o’ the down!’ he shouted in wild 
excitement as he set forth on the expedition. 

Mrs. Galbraith stood on the doorstep watching her husband 
and son leave the house together, David a stout, tall man in the 
prime of late middle life, red faced and grey haired, and Sandie a 
lanky lad with pale freckled face, but with more vigour in his step 
than the fond mother had ever expected to see. He carried his 
gun over his shoulder and strode along by his father’s side, 
glancing up at him frequently to try to imitate his every look and 
gesture. David Galbraith was fond of rowing, and as it was a very 
calm day he dismissed the man in charge of the boat, and taking 
the oars himself said it would do him good to row as far as the 
Bass Rock and back again. ‘The sea was like a mill-pond, a 
glassy stretch of water with here and there a wind flaw wrinkling 
its smooth surface. There was not a wave that could have dis- 
placed a pebble on the beach, and great masses of olive-green sea- 
weed floated motionless in its clear depths. To the left, high 
above them, stood the ruins of Tantallon Castle, bathed in August 
sunshine, its grey walls taking warmth and colour from the glow 
of light that softened and beautified its rugged outline. Before 
them the sullen mass of the Bass Rock towered above the blue 
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water, circled by countless thousands of sea birds, the glitter of 
whose white wings was seen as silvery flashes of light, from a dis- 
tance too great to distinguish the birds themselves. 

They were near enough to the shore to hear voices and 
laughter borne over the water from the grassy inclosure before 
Tantallon Castle, and lowing of kine in the pastures, and as they 
neared the Bass Rock these sounds were exchanged for the 
squealing of wild fowl and the clang of their wings. To Sandie’s 
delight he was allowed to shoot from the boat, which he did with 
as little danger to the birds as to the fishes, and the only condition 
his father imposed was that he should fire with his back towards 
him, ‘till your aim is mair preceese, man.’ Though it soon be- 
came evident even to the sanguine Sandie that he would bring 
home neither gannet nor kittiwake, it was a rapturous delight to 
be rowed about the island by his father, who told him the name of 
every bird he saw, and pointed out their nests on the precipitous 
face of the rock. Then David rested on his oars, and the boat 
scarcely moved on the still water while Sandie ate the oat cake 
and drank the milk provided for him by his mother, and his father 
took a deep draft from his flask till his face grew crimson. 

‘Father, gie me a drink, too,’ said Sandie, stretching out his 
hand. 

‘Na, na; ye'll stick to your milk-drinking till ye hae built up 
a strong frame, and then ye may tak’ as much whusky as ye wull 
to keep it in guid repair.’ 

And now the boat was turned landward once more, and they 
soon lost sound of the clang of the sea birds’ wings, and the low- 
ing of kine was again heard, and David rowed slowly past the rock 
of Tantallon. After chattering for hours Sandie had fallen silent, 
and sat leaning his arm on the gunwale of the boat looking into 
the limpid water, dipping his hand into a soft swelling wave, and 
scattering a shower of glittering drops from his fingers. Suddenly 
he ceased his idle play, and kneeling in the bottom of the boat, clung 
firmly to the side with both hands, leaned over and gazed intently 
in the water. His father, who was always on the alert where his 
son was concerned, at once noticed the change that had come over 
him, rowed quicker, and said cheerily, ‘ What are ye glowering at, 
man? Did ye never see a herring in the sea before ?’ 

Sandie neither spoke nor stirred, and David took comfort in 
thinking that after ali the lad could see nothing uncanny in the 
water; it was just some daft folly or other he was after, best 
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unnoticed. But when Sandie did speak it was to utter words for 
which he was unprepared. 

‘Father, I see Uncle Colin in the water wi’ his face turned up 
to me, and his ’een wide open, but he canna see wi’ them.’ And 
the boy did not raise his head, but continued to gaze into the 
water. Drops of sweat broke out on Galbraith’s brow, and he 
lifted the dripping oars high in the rowlocks and leaned towards 
Sandie, his red face now as white as the boy’s. 

‘Whether it’s God or the deil speaks in ye I dinna ken, but 
yell drive me mad wi’ your gruesome clavers! Haud up, man! 
and fling yoursel’ back in the boat, where ye’ll see naething waur 
than yoursel’,’ 

But Sandie did not stir. ‘It’s Uncle Colin that I see floating 
in the water, lappit in sea weed, and he’s nae sleeping, for his ’een 
stare sae wide;’ and Galbraith, who would not have looked over the 
gunwale of the boat for his life, with an oath plunged the oars 
deep into the water, and rowed with furious strokes. 

‘Ye’ve struck the oar on his white face!’ shrieked the boy, and 
fell back crying in the boat. 

A heavy gloom settled on the Galbraiths, and this last hideous 
vision of Sandie’s they kept strictly to themselves; they did not 
seek counsel of their minister or of anyone. They were certain 
that Colin was drowned. It was a mere question of time when 
they could hear how it had happened, but hear it they assuredly 
would. And Sandie, tco, was gloomy and depressed. ‘ The bairn 
has frighted himself this time as weel as ithers,’ said his father, 
‘and sma’ blame to him; but I wad rather follow him to the kirk- 
yard than that he suld grow up wi’ the second sight! It may 
hae been a’ varra weel in a breeckless, starving Hielander a hun- 
dred years ago, but it’s no consistent for a well-fed Lowlander in 
these days o’ trousers and high farming. How is Sandie to do jus- 
tice to the land and mind the rotation of crops if he goes daft wi’ 
the second sight?’ 

The oat harvest was plentiful and got together in fine condi- 
tion, but neither David nor his wife had any heart to enjoy it. 
They simply lived through each day waiting for the tidings that 
must come; nor had they long to wait. Nearly a month after 
Sandie’s vision David read in the newspaper of the safe arrival of 
his brother’s ship at its destination. It reported a prosperous 
voyage with but one casualty during its course, which occurred on 
the twenty-fourth day after sailing, when a passenger booked for 
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Sydney had mysteriously fallen overboard in perfectly calm 
weather and was drowned. The gentleman’s name was Mr. Colin 
Galbraith, and his sudden untimely end had cast a gloom over the 
ship’s company. So far the newspaper report, which, brief as it 
was, was all that David and Alison could ever learn of their poor 
brother’s fate. They carefully compared the dates, and found that 
Colin had been drowned three days after Sandie had seen the 
vision of the body in the sea. 

‘I winna tell the bairn that puir Colin is dead, said David 
gloomily. 

*Ye'll just tell the bairn he’s dead, but you'll say naething of 
drowning.’ 

‘Ye maun do as ye think best, but I canna mention puir Colin’s 
name to him.’ And it was from his mother that Sandie heard of 
his Uncle Colin’s death. He listened gravely and thoughtfully to the 
tidings. ‘ Yes,it was him that I saw in the water,’ and that was all 
that he had to say about the death of his favourite uncle ; he asked 
no question and made no further remark. 

From this time forward a great change came over David Gal- 
braith. From being wholly matter of fact and little inclined to 
believe more than his senses could attest, he became credulous 
and superstitious. He trembled at omens, and was unnerved 
for his day’s work if his dreams overnight were unpropitious. 
He disliked being out on dark nights, and cast uneasy glances 
over his shoulder as though he heard steps behind him. At times 
when he was riding he thought that he heard some one follow- 
ing hard on his heels, and he would gallop for miles and reach 
home, horse and rider both in a sweat of fear. And Sandie, the 
unconscious cause of the evil change in his father, mutely won- 
dered what had come over him. David scarcely let the boy out 
of his sight, though his society was a torment to him, and he was 
always wondering what would be the next shock he would receive. 
Unhappily he tried to restore tone to his shaken nerves by drink- 
ing, and the habit grew quickly on him, to his good wife’s great 
distress; and times were now so changed that Sandie was often 
more frightened of his father than his father was of him. Mrs. 
Galbraith proposed sending Sandie to stay with some relations of 
her own at Linlithgow, thinking that it would do her husband 
good to have the strain of the boy’s constant society removed for 
awhile. But he would not hear of it, and merely said, ‘ The bairn 
sall bide at hame. It’s my ain weird, and I maun dree it.’ 
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Some two years passed by in which Sandie had no visions, and 
grew steadily healthier and stronger and more like other boys of 
his age, so that his mother began to think they should make 
aman of him yet. But though his father noticed the physical 
improvement in his son with pride, nothing could persuade him 
that the dreaded gift had departed from him. In vain his wife 
tried to convince him that there was no further cause for anxiety. 
He shook his head and said, ‘ Ye’ll no get rid of an ill gift sae 
lightly. It’s a fire that burns low, but it’ll burst out into flame 
for a’ that.’ 

In the third summer after Colin Galbraith was lost at sea, on 
a lovely summer evening, Mrs. Galbraith sat at the open window, 
knitting and smiling placidly, as she watched her son at work in 
his little plot of garden watering the tufts of pinks and pansies. 
She laid ker work in her lap, and her eyes followed his every 
movement with quiet pleasure. Sandie would make a good gar- 
dener. There was nota straggling growth in his plot nor any 
weeds; all was neat and trim, and the flower-beds were prettily 
bordered with shells he had collected on the beach at North Berwick. 

He was gathering a posy with fastidious care, and his mother 
knew that it was for her, and thought to herself that if he had 
been uncanny in time past, he was a good boy, his heart was in 
the right place. But something disturbed him in his work. He 
rose from stooping over the bed, dropped his flowers to the ground, 
and Alison thought he was listening to some far-away sound, till 
a change that passed over his face showed her that she was mis- 
taken. Sandie was not listening, he was seeing. His face grew 
pale and his features pinched, his grey eyes were fixed while the 
colour faded out of them till they were almost white, and he 
shuddered as though acold wind blew over him. 

Mrs. Galbraith rose silently, and assured by the deep breathing 
of her husband, who was sitting in an arm-chair by the hearth, that 
he was asleep, opened the door softly, left the room, and hurried 
into the garden. There in the sunshine, surrounded by summer 
sights and summer scents, stood Sandie, a very image of midnight 
terror. His mother laid her large warm hands on his shoulders, 
and gently shook him. 

‘Sandie, Sandie, if you’re seeing again, for God’s sake say 
nothing to your father! He canna bear it; ye'll tell me,’ she said 
in a frightened whisper. 

The boy gave a sigh, passed his hands over his eyes, and stag- 
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gered as though he were dizzy. Alison grasped her son firmly by 
the arm. ‘Come awa’! if your father wakes and goes to the 
window he’ll see us ; come awa’!’ and she hurried the boy through 
the warm evening sunshine that had suddenly grown cold and dim 
to her, and led him to a retired part of the garden. 

‘ And now what was it that ye saw ?’ and looking at her with a 
strange expression of fear and compassion, Sandie said, ‘I saw my 
father lying on the road at the foot of the steep brae by Sir Ewen 
Campbell’s gates, and his ’een were shut, but for a’ that he was 
the same as Uncle Colin!’ 

The self-controlled, unemotional Alison Galbraith gave a 
smothered scream as she listened to her son, and, seizing his arm 
in a passion of fear, with a grip like a vice, said, ‘ Elspeth McFie 
was right when she called you an awesome bairn! What for has 
God in His wrath given me such a child?’ and she shook him 
off, and left him alone in his confused misery. 

If David Galbraith had not been overcome with drink that 
night, he would have seen that something terrible had occurred 
to agitate his wife, but when the drunken fit was spent he noticed 
that she looked white and ill. 

‘ Alison, woman, ye keep too close in the house,’ he said; ‘ ye 
should walk to the sea and breathe the caller air, to bring the colour 
back to your cheeks.’ 

The following Friday was the corn market at Haddington, and 
David Galbraith, sober, shrewd, and business-like, set out to attend 
it, bent on driving a hard bargain. Alison stood at the gate as he 
mounted his horse, to wish him good luck, and to add a word of 
wifely admonition as to the advisability of not drinking too much 
whisky before the return journey, and ‘ Ye'll no be late coming 
home the night, Davie ?’ 

‘There is no night at this time o’ year, Alison.’ 

‘And ye’ll mind to come by the level road. There’s the steep 
brae beyond the Campbells’ gates, and I'd rather ye gave it a wide 
berth, and came by the long road.’ 

‘Not I, woman! Do ye expect me to mak’ a midnight ride a 
mile longer, just to avoid a brae that I ken as weel as my ain 
doorstep? Kelpie ‘ll be sober, douce beast, if his master’s not, 
and he kens every stane on the hill. Ye’ll go to bed, and leave 
the house door unlocked for me,’ and David gave his horse a touch 
with the whip and away he trotted. 

Alison stood till the sound of hoofs had died away, and then 
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went back into the house with a boding heart. Sandie returned 
from school at noon in high spirits, and asked his mother’s leave 
to bring home a schoolfellow to play with him in the afternoon. It 
was wonderful how his spirits had rallied since his vision of a few 
days before. It seemed as though his body had now grown strong 
enough to shake off the ghastly influence entirely, but his mother 
was shattered both by memory and apprehension. 

A dreadful restlessness possessed her as night drew on, and 
after the shouts of the boys at play were over, and silence fell on 
house and garden, she slipped out unnoticed and walked in the twi- 
light to the beach. It was high midsummer, when in those latitudes 
the sunset lingers on the western horizon till in the east the 
vigorous dawn breaks to quench its lesser light. The crescent 
moon hung low in the sky over the gently murmuring sea that 
glimmered mysteriously in the diffused twilight, and the brown 
rocks loomed dark above the water. A time and a place to 
suggest eerie feelings to the'most unimpressionable ; but Alison’s 
whole mind was so filled with the apprehensions of approaching 
doom that the scene had no effect on her—she scarcely noticed 
where she was. The fear that possessed her was inward, and neither 
suggested, nor could it be increased, by the aspect of familiar 
things. She did not meet a soul in her restless wanderings. As 
she opened the house door on her return the clock struck twelve. 
Oh, when would David be home? He was seldom later then mid- 
night. Alison needed no light, and, creeping softly upstairs, she 
entered Sandie’s room, and drawing aside the curtain, by the solemn 
twilight of the northern night she saw his sleeping face calm and 
peaceful as an infant’s. Did she grudge him his untroubled 
slumber, that she would rather have found him awake and 
oppressed with terror as herself? 

While she stood listening to the beating of her own heart, that 
sounded louder than the breathing of her child, she heard the 
first distant sound of approaching hoofs, and as they rapidly drew 
nearer she recognised Kelpie’s familiar steps. 

‘ Thank God, he is safe home!’ she said, and lest her husband 
should be displeased to find her sitting up for him, she hastened 
to her room and lighted acandle. The horse had stopped opposite 
the house, and David had had time to dismount, but he had not 
opened the gate. Some one might be detaining him there; yet 
there was no sound of voices to be heard, only Kelpie impatiently 
striking the ground with one of his fore feet. 
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Alison looked out of the window, but could see nothing for the 
high wall, and as several minutes passed and still her husband did 
not come, and the horse stamped with increasing impatience, she 
slipped downstairs, out of doors, and across the garden to the gate. 
So deadly a fear lay upon her spirit that when she flung the gate 
open and saw Kelpie standing riderless on the dusky highway 
she felt no surprise, only an assurance that Sandie’s vision was 
about to come true. 

‘Oh, Kelpie lad, your master’s no far to seek!’ she said as she 
led the trembling, sweating beast towards the stable yard. Then, 
without calling up any of the men, just as she was, with uncovered 
head, Alison Galbraith sped through the dusk and silence of the 
summer night. 

‘The steep brae by Sir Ewen Campbell’s gates! the steep brae 
by Sir Ewen Campbell’s gates!’ she said to herself as she ran, 
and when the dark firs and high wall bounding the park came in 
sight her limbs almost gave way beneath her. Then she reached 
the great iron gates between granite pillars, and in the twi- 
light she caught sight through their bars of the black avenue 
within, and heard the wind sigh in the boughs. Alison pressed her 
hands to her heart and urged herself on. Now a bat cut its zig- 
zag flight through the air and startled her, the white scut of a 
frightened rabbit shone out in the dusk as it flashed across her 
path in search of a friendly burrow, and her echoing steps woke 
many a sleeping bird and set it fluttering with fear. 

The next turn in the road would bring her to the foot of the 
hill, and to something that she dared not name that she knew 
was waiting for her there. She closed her eyes for an instant, as 
she rounded the curve of the road and clenched her hands; then 
the soft silence of the summer night was broken by a wailing cry, 
and Alison Galbraith fell senseless on the dead body of her hus- 
band. 

David was sober that night, but as he rode through the 
mirk lanes the old horror had overtaken him. He thought that 
he heard a horseman following hard upon him, and clapped spurs 
to his beast and galloped down the hill, at the foot of which 
Kelpie slipped on a rolling stone, threw his rider heavily to the 
ground, and he neither spoke nor moved again. 

Alison Galbraith did not long survive her husband, and her 
death took place without Sandie having any intimation of its 
approach. He never had vision or prophetic foresight again after 
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his father died. The weird gift departed from him with his 
weakly childhood, and he grew up robust and stout, thriving and 
commonplace as his forebears. Sandie is even a better farmer 
than his father before him, and is in a fair way to solve the 
problem of how to make two blades of wheat grow where only one 
had grown before. He has marrieda wife, practical and matter of 
fact as himself, and their sons and daughters are as guiltless of 
imagination as they are of any touch of the uncanny. The burly 
Lowland farmer can never be induced to speak of the second 
sight, even to his most intimate friends. In the early days of 
their married life his young wife ventured to ask him about 
the visions of his childhood, of which she had heard, but he 
silenced her with such severity that she did not again dare to 
approach the subject, and she will never know whether the stories 
of her husband’s uncanny childhood are wild legends or plain 
truth. 














BARCELONA. 


An Englishman feels at home in Barcelona as nowhere else in 
Spain. There is so much energy as well as animation abroad in 
the air. In the harbour there is bustle enough to do credit to an 
English port of the first rank. One’s intercourse with the people, 
too, is of a smarter order than elsewhere in Spain. There is little 
of the Oriental in the Barcelona merchants and tradesmen. They 
are prompt and eager, and still—as in the thirteenth century—in 
the van of the commercial world. Unlike the Spaniards of the 
rest of the Peninsula, they have a considerable affection for Eng- 
land and the English. It is due to an affinity of temperament 
and instincts; perhaps also to the common natural impulse which 
leads people to admire those who have succeeded by the paths 
they themselves are treading. The city is, therefore, a cheerful 
place for a Briton, The score or two of monster hydraulic lifts 
which help forward the business of the harbour have all come 
from English factories. English bicycles are extensively adver- 
tised and to be met with in the city and on the roads of the 
neighbourhood. One of the largest buildings in Barcelona is that 
of a tailor and hosier with the superscription ‘Old England’ in 
great letters above it. In the music-halls, English artistes are 
much appreciated, and the writers of the editorials in the news- 
papers are fond of dove-tailing one or other of the more common 
of Shakespeare’s many fine sayings into the fabric of their objur- 
gations against royalty, or their articles about the government or 
misgovernment of their city. 

It is un-Spanish in other particulars. It is not to be caught 
by the excitement of the bull-fights. True, the ugly round brick 
building, with its tiers of windows and its girdle of bannerets at the 
summit, is sure to be well filled in response to one of the stately 
placards which announce an impending spectacle. But the con- 
gregation is not a quarter as select as in the other provincial 
capitals. The blue-smocked artisans and boys have it all their 
own way. The vendors of ginger beer and lemonade, and nuts 
and oranges, do a rattling trade among them during the half-hour 
previous to the processional incoming of the men who are to bait 
the bulls and the horses who are to be ripped to death by them. 
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Neither the blood nobility nor the mercantile nobility of Barcelona 
care for this sort of thing. Their ladies consider it a show unfit 
to be present at: brutal enough to unnerve them, though kings 
and queens have given it the sanction of their countenance again 
and again. The fair sex who do here condescend to look on at 
the mutilation of horses and the risks run by the popular favourites 
in blue and gold are of the common order of Catalans, with a 
nature adulterated by Castille or Andalusia, 

Here, moreover, there is even a strong anti-bull-fight press. 
In the interests of civilisation and progress, it declares against the 
tauromachies. It considers it « shame and a scandal that a crack 
espada or matador should be able to command for a single 
afternoon’s work of graceful butchery as much money asa scholarly 
professor gets in a year. Ferdinand VII., it avows, knew what he 
was doing when he suppressed the universities and established a 
school of tauromachy at Seville. It was a shrewd trick of the 
old kind. The people were to be diverted instead of being in- 
structed. Little cared the King for the degradation that could not 
fail toensue. It made them fit subjects for a despot, and that was 
all Ferdinand desired. Spain is now a constitutional country, but 
the bull-fight still keeps her down. How, asks the enlightened 
press of Barcelona, can she hope to retake her proper place among 
the states of Europe while this thing lasts? The public acclaim 
the successful matador as if he were a god in the likeness of man 
—a hero among heroes. It is wondrous to see how they break 
into the bull ring, and overwhelm him with caresses and hats and 
cigars, and escort him thence with their arms round his beloved 
neck as if he held their hearts all tethered by an irrefragable 
cord. But, on the other hand, this same public is oblivious of its 
true heroes. It cares nothing for the many patriots who have 
devoted themselves to the freedom and elevation of their native 
land. For all which the arena and the national sport may de- 
servedly be execrated. 

The vivacity and ‘ go’ of life in Barcelona is quite delightful. 
People walk briskly, though the weather to a stranger seems 
mortally relaxing and opposed to movement of any kind. They 
are abroad in the streets at dawn, and at one o’clock at night one 
may stroll up and down the cool promenade of the Rambla, with 
its brilliant glow of electricity among the sycamores upon either 
hand, and the excited twittering of birds in the trees, and find no 
lack of company. Even the kiosks for the sale of papers, matches, 
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and other trifles are open after midnight. In fact, the evening 
hours in Barcelona are almost as gay as those of Naples in early 
summer. And alluring indeed is the sparkle of the black eyes of 
the ladies thus leisurely returning with their husbands or fathers 
or brothers from the theatre or the opera-house. There is music 
everywhere. In my hotel I was nightly serenaded to sleep by the 
waltzes and the subdued movement of feet in a great house upon 
the other side of the courtyard commanded by my window. The 
small steamers that cross the harbour to the suburb of Barcelonetta 
carry pianos, upon which young gentlemen play with enthusiasm 
throughout the trip, and afterwards wipe the perspiration from 
their brows. Barrel organs, of course, are here, as in the other 
cities of Europe. And the very cocks of the place seem to find 
existence so agreeable that they think they cannot better testify 
their contentment than by crowing lustily all day and all night. 
The Athenian donkey can make a great noise with surprising per- 
sistence; but the Barcelona poultry can match them both in 
babble and perseverance. 

One is hardly prepared for the stir and zest of Barcelona by 
the slowness of the vapide, which carries one across the French 
frontier from Toulouse. It is passably quick until the limit be- 
tween the two countries is reached. Here, however, one is turned 
adrift at a dead hour of the morning, and compelled to waste a 
number of minutes in that charmingly picturesque hole, Port 
Bou. It is a weird little place seen by moonlight, with moun- 
tains all round it, and apparently not half a mile across. In 
summer the mosquitoes hold high revel here, shielded from 
zephyrs that elsewhere might disturb their equilibrium when on 
blood intent. 

From Port Bou the rapide resigns all attempt to justify its 
title. It saunters from one dirty dilapidated village to another, 
through thin olive plantations and barley patches, and across a 
number of river-beds with threads of brown water in them, until 
the traveller is heartily tired of it. Not even the snow of the 
Pyrenees away to the right, nor the privilege of taking the air at 
the end of the car, can reconcile him to an ‘express’ under false 
pretences. And so he reaches his bourne at ten o’clock in the 
morning a little out of humour. 

But with the exercise of some patience (a stock of which he 
will of course have brought with him into Spain), he can soon 
charm away this early attack of irritation. A stroll between the 
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palm-trees of the magnificent thoroughfare which skirts the 
harbour up to the Columbus column ought to soothe him, and he 
will not have been one day in the place without acknowledging 
that there is abundant compensation in Barcelona for the tedium 
of the journey thither. 

It is difficult to say which is the more entertaining, the old 
or the new part of the city. Each appeals to the mood that best 
befits it. 

For gaiety and the ‘thrill of life,’ one must seek the Rambla 
and its vicinity. The theatres are not to be despised. Though 
the words ‘ Smoking prohibited by Governmental command’ are 
big on the inner walls, you may light your cigar in defiance of 
them without fear of being expelled. The Barcelonese have a 
will of their own, as the Kings of Spain have often found to their 
cost. One sees a pretty face now and then in the theatres, though 
rarely a lovely one. The duennais not yet an extinct institution, 
however. There is thus asort of beauty by contrast with the lean, 
sallow, and wizened face of the girl’s companion which is by no 
means ineffective. But, as a rule, the Catalans are heavy- 
featured—large of mouth, nose, and ears, and with a tendency to 
plumpness that in middle life often grows to an obesity quite 
alarming. The full-forced tread of a Catalan dame upon one’s 
toes is a sensation not soon forgotten. It needs all the grace and 
sweetness of her smile and manner in apology to reconcile one to 
the momentary sharpness of the pang. 

It is for the constant change of its incidents that one likes the 
Rambla. Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics of various kinds 
jostle each other in its spacious precincts. The footpath is here 
in the middle of the road; the carriage ways upon either side being 
appropriated to tram-cars and other vehicles going in the same 
and opposite directions respectively. The like system is applied 
to the lesser streets, some of which are so narrow that two carts 
cannot possibly pass each other. A little enamelled picture of a 
horse and cart at the entrance of the street points the direction 
the drivers must take to avoid collisions. 

Newspaper boys and flower girls are much to the fore on the 
Rambla, and so are the beggars—a hapless crew, much afflicted, 
and grateful for halfpence or cigarettes. The flower girls are like 
their sisters in other large towns, somewhat impudent upon the 
strength of the charms they have been led to suppose they possess. 
A few of them are really pretty, and all know how to use their 
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black eyes to advantage. But it is with them as with other 
Catalan women: they tend too fast towards fatness. Neither the 
exaggerated amiability of their smiles nor the tinkle of the 
wondrous load of jewellery with which they are weighted can 
make one condone this defect in them. 

In a large city like Barcelona, of course several people die 
daily. Then comes the funeral—a costly and pompous spectacle. 
One or more of these processions are sure to pass us during a saunter 
of an hour or two on the Rambla. The scarlet and white of the 
priests, the gold of the lamps, the perfume of the swinging censer, 
and the chant of the boys (holding their long candles perilously 
near each other’s noses, and leaving a thick trail of grease on 
the road), all appeal to the Northerner’s fancy. It is nothing un- 
common to see forty or fifty carriages following the cortege. 
One lifts one’s hat to the corpse, hidden under flowers rich and 
rare, hearkens for a moment to the gossip anent the deceased 
which arises from the bystanders, and then goes on one’s way. 
It is an acceptable touch of colour in a city that has endless 
kaleidoscopic chasms. When the procession nears the Columbus 
Monument, the clerical members of the company turn and depart. 
The bier and the long line of carriages then hurry on in the 
direction of Montjuich, that formidable rock fortress which the 
Earl of Peterborough surprised the French by capturing in 1705, 
They skirt the sea at the base of the red cliffs of the fort, which 
are yet not so unassailable as they seem ; and thence, by a broken 
road that would give the corpse some uneasy minutes if it were not 
past all feeling, it is brought to its last home. 

There may be a strike in the city. Either the dock labourers 
or the cabmen, or the bakers or the greengrocers, have combined 
under the stress of a sudden heated sense of wrong-suffering. 
The Barcelona workmen enjoy any meeting that savours of an 
appeal to their merits and their sense of the injustice with which 
these are requited. They are, therefore, strong patrons of the 
socialistic demagogues. But they are sensible as well as 
susceptible. And though they may have been stirred up against 
the existing order of things to the degree of indignation which 
impels them to write rude and scurrilous sentences on the walls of 
public places, they are not turbulent or aggressive in their parade 
up and down the Rambla. Their swarthy faces and their blue 
smocks are so much the more colour in the scene. Thus one is 
even grateful for the leaven of revolt which has made them 
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‘knock off work’—though the community and they themselves 
may suffer for their determination. 

The Rambla is perhaps best of all at night, when the heat of 
the day has departed, and the mild canopy of stars beyond the 
trees is almost obliterated by the radiance of the electric lamps. 
Gone then is the sense of enervation which, even in spring, 
attends upon a day of unclouded brightness. So keenly did I, 
for my part, feel this unbracing that, if I began to ascend the 
hotel stairs to my room for any purpose, by the time I reached 
my door I had forgotten what I wanted. To be sure, however, the 
hotel was a tall one, and I had airy quarters on the fourth story. 

From eleven o’clock until three, if one must be afoot in the 
city, one cannot do better than prowl about the narrow dark 
streets round the church of Santa Maria del Mar, and between it 
and the cathedral. It would have to be a peculiarly adventurous 
sunbeam to pierce certain of these alleys. They are not dirty or 
offensive, as one might suppose; for Barcelona is well looked 
after; and, though a manufacturing city, from any eminence in or 
near it you see little enough smoke brooding between the blue 
heavens and its white roofs. But they feel like cellars, although 
at that very moment, perchance only twenty yards distant, the 
people are gasping in the heat. 

The industries of these old sections of Barcelona are fairly 
interesting. Of course, the hand of modern times has much inter- 
fered with the curiousness of their wares. Brummagem buttons, 
Redditch needles, Sheffield cutlery, and Pears’ soap cannot be said 
to be of enthralling attraction to an Englishman in a place like 
Barcelona. Marvellous indeed is the enterprise of Messrs. Pears. 
I took coffee one day in a little restaurant on a hill some miles 
from the city. There was a lovely view from the hill: inland of 
mountains, eastwards of the sea. But on the wall of the public 
room the two large pictures were chromos of the bubble-blowing 
boy; while in the mirror, behind syrups and southern beverages, 
was a butterfly inscribed with the honoured name of the soap- 
makers. You would not have thought a Spanish café a likely 
emporium for soap of any kind, least of all of foreign soap. I 
confess, however, that here I rejoiced to see the trade sign of my 
cleansing countrymen. For the other pictures were all of a very 
dolorous kind: groups round a coffin, opened after many days; a 
lady weeping on the breast of a corpse on its way to the grave; a 
battle-field with many dead in uncomfortable attitudes, and the 
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like. The Spanish temperament does not seem to be much in 
sympathy with levity. It is grim, reflective, and in deadly 
earnest. No doubt the bull-fights have something to do with 
this. Ifthe nation were nurtured on vaudevilles and infidelity 
for a few years, it would take a very different turn. 

I repeat that the shops in the old quarters of Barcelona are 
not very seductive. A few trifles in silver work, in request by the 
Catalan peasantry, are almost the only objects peculiar to the 
locality. One is surprised at the number of cobblers—here, as 
elsewhere in Spain. Of ten shops viewed at random, two will be 
devoted to shoes; and within you may see a row of enthusiastic 
youths hammering at soles or stitching uppers as if their lives 
depended upon their activity. It is a practical city, and everyone 
save the beggars seems to be constantly mindful that by-and-by 
the night cometh when no man can work. There are also a 
number of little shops in which the pleasantest articles are tarts 
and cakes called generically ‘ Pastry of Minorca’ or ‘ of Mallorca.’ 
The Balearic Islands seem to have acquired a reputation for 
tartlets which really they do not quite deserve. I have eaten 
their manufactures in Barcelona and in the native bakeries of 
Palma of Mallorea, and Port Mahon of Minorca. Somehow or 
other, they were always either stale, positively distasteful, or 
insipid. The inference cannot be shirked that these are the main 
qualifying features of their wares. On the other hand, I willingly 
admit that they look well behind glass, and that one may go far 
to find more vivid colours than these tarts and confections blazon 
forth for the world’s eyes. 

Cobblers and pastrycooks apart, there is nothing much of the 
industrial kind to be seen in old Barcelona. That the Hebrews 
here have the monopoly—or something like it—of the old clothes’ 
shops, which are so many chevaux de frise of red petticoats and 
blue unmentionables, one soon learns from the unequivocal hooks 
of the noses of the eager salesmen; but if it were not for those, 
these gentlemen would be scarcely distinguishable from the 
thoroughbred Catalan, whose countenance is decidedly Jewish of 
cast. 

In the heart of the ‘old clo’’ warehouses and the cobblers’ 
shops is one of the most impressive churches a stranger may enter 
anywhere out of Rouen—that of Santa Maria del Mar. It is 
buried amid houses, so that the sunlight reaches it only by one 
or other of the stained windows high up to the roof-line. So dark 
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is it that at first one sees nothing but this single shaft of radiance, 
parti-coloured like a rainbow, traversing the space obliquely, and 
with its base firm on the pavement. Little by little, however, 
the eye grows to the gloom, and then marks the graceful outline 
of its arches one above the other to the dim vault above. One 
treads its pavement with a certain awe and indecision as well as 
reverence. There is surely a spell upon one; this is not a church 
of bricks or stone, and mortar, like other churches? But no: or 
at least if so, the chain of the spell is easily broken. For at one 
push of the spring door the notion vanishes: one is face to face 
with, almost within grasping reach of, the red petticoats, blue 
unmentionables, and Jew noses already mentioned. 

Barcelona’s Cathedral, like Santa Maria del Mar, is wedged in 
by other buildings in a most loving manner. It is also very 
dark, and transfigured by the beauty of the coloured glass in its 
windows. From the chin of the organ hangs a ghastly severed 
head with a turban, staring eyes, jewelled ears, and a long vener- 
able beard. In the imperfect light it looms forth like a thing of 
flesh and blood—a thought large. But it is really only of wood. 
The Barcelona merchants six hundred years ago were often in 
terror of the Saracens. These piratically seized their ships and 
cargoes, and were not above ravaging the country when they 
believed themselves strong enough. In revenge the Barcelona 
architects have gibbeted the Saracens on the stone columns of 
their churches, and hung their heads from organs and pulpits for 
a reproach. In the nineteenth century these symbols appear 
somewhat barbaric, but it is not for us to say much against 
them, seeing that we have ornaments fully as coarse in our home 
cathedrals. 

Fairer even than the old cathedral, with its dainty woodwork, 
is the little cloister attached to it, a fascinating nook of tomb- 
stones centuries old, with a fountain, a shady magnolia, an 
orangery, and a palm tree or two in its midst. The student of 
decorative work will here discover some choice details. The 
capitals of the columns are especially ornate, each chiselled into 
the representation of a Biblical or other episode of history. It is 
a favourite lounge when the sun is near the zenith. The shop- 
boy with a few minutes upon his hands sets himself on his 
haunches within hearing of the fountain’s gentle splashes, and 
eats his bread and onion with an esthetic relish. Three or four 
lusty beggars with a taste for art are sure to be discovered inhal- 
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ing the perfume of the orange blossom as they sit with out- 
stretched hands, in automatic appeal to the charitably disposed. 
The cathedral cats share this cloister with mankind. They are 
pathetic-looking, rude-faced animals, and they wander restlessly 
to and fro, with elevated tails, mewing for mice or caresses, or 
from instinctive discontent with a world in which their wants and 
conveniences are not more minutely satisfied. A florid eccle- 
siastic now and again passes through the midst of these various 
bipeds and quadrupeds, and casts a genial beam from his coun- 
tenance upon all alike. 

Certain of the buildings close to the cathedral ought not to be 
slighted by visitors in search of the picturesque. They are as 
antique as the cathedral itself, massive of substance, with small 
floriated windows, engaging staircases of stone, and the most 
winsome conceivable little inner courtyards, with fountains and 
palm trees in their midst. One may people these romantic 
spaces to some advantage with the aid of a little fancy. In the 
old days, the buildings belonged to the clergy and their Majesties 
the Gothic monarchs before there was a Spanish king of Arragon. 
They have now fallen somewhat from their high estate. It is a 
pity ; but what would you have in a world of which change is an 
essential feature? And I dare say there is after all at least as 
much human interest in the ancient dame and her dark-eyed 
daughter—pottering about the greenery of this or that ‘ patio’ 
garden—as of yore the most picturesque of barbarian sovereigns 
and his courtiers and chancellor could offer to eye and mind. Of 
one thing Iam sure. His Gothic Majesty (of any century) would 
not have smiled as brightly at the casual unheralded stranger as 
did this particular maid when accosted for permission to view the 
architectural graces of the establishment. 

The new is of course pushing out the old here with appalling 
briskness, even as in the capitals of Italy, and, I fear we may add, 
in London herself. The Gracia district of Barcelona, at the head of 
the Rambla, cannot but make a profound impression upon the 
visitor. Here isevidence enough and to spare of the prosperity of the 
Catalan merchants—princes of the counter: block after block and 
street after street of mansions an indefinite number of stories high, 
well built, solid, scrupulously neat, in good taste, and even sump- 
tuous in their fittings ; the ground floors devoted to trade or offices, 
and the upper stories residential. I declare I felt humbled by the 
thought of the remissness of the traders in my native land, as I 
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perambulated these elegant though perhaps rather too uniform 
streets. Nowhere is decorousness and the builder’s art more 
clearly made manifest asa constituent element of the commercial 
life. If Mr. Ruskin were not well-nigh past the time of hyper- 
bolic enthusiasm he would have very much to say in praise of the 
Catalans and their methods, once he were in their midst. One is 
conscious here of the greatness and dignity of the mercantile life. 
The shops and warehouses proclaim it, the merchants themselves 
are exemplars of it, and the remarkably self-respecting carriage of 
the very porters who guard the gates of these palaces of trade 
is but another iteration of the unwritten motto of the city: 
‘Commerce is civilisation: and the more commerce the higher 
the civilisation.’ I could imagine, further, that I see this conta- 
gion of belief in the ennobling influences of legitimate trade in 
the faces and comportment of the Catalan dames. They hold 
their heads high and tread firmly, as if they too were proud of 
being pillars—though but domestic pillars—of establishments 
the names-whereof reach to the uttermost ends of the earth, and 
whose bills at sight would be honoured by any respectable banker 
under the sun. 

The spirit of method in the city is strikingly exhibited in the 
suburb of Barcelonetta, on the other side of the wedge-shaped 
harbour. A plot of land was here covered with houses rather 
more than a century ago. The houses are intersected with neat 
paved streets, all at right angles; so that from any of the streets 
you may look to the end of the block in one direction. They 
are crimson and white, and creditable to the era of decadence 
when they arose. 

I am sorry I can say less in praise of the residents in this part of 
the city. They are notatall clean. The precise paved thorough- 
fares—with gentle slopes towards the centre for sewage purposes 
—are bestrewn with offal and nastiness, amid which a myriad of 
children and dogs and cats play and prowl, seeking what they 
may devour. Shrill voices are heard upon all hands. The pre- 
vailing odours are not even akin to the odours of Araby the 
blest; and at frequent intervals, from one or other of the upper 
windows, a bowl of refuse is hurled in reckless heed of the heads 
that, for their sins, happen to be below. 

Barcelonetta is not therefore overpoweringly respectable from 
an artistic or sanitary standpoint. But it is a hard-working, 
sturdy suburb, whence the noise of the clashing of iron and the 
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wielding of hammers ascends like acceptable incense to the ears 
of the god Vulcan. Here one is in the thick of the active life of 
a great port in its subordinate, its primary phases. On the other 
side of the water one looks at the Exchange, the banks, the Bourse, 
and the stately buildings of shipping and insurance companies. 
But it is in Barcelonetta that the blood is being made to run 
through the arteries of those high and mighty corporations. It 
is good to see the fisher folk at work among the odds and ends, 
and the cargo-carriers of Barcelonetta. They use a span of oxen 
to drag their boats to the staithes after their expeditions outside 
the port. It isa scene of orderly confusion. One moves cautiously 
among the heaps of bright-hued fishes tossing up and down in 
the baskets which they are so quickly helping to fill, the tawny 
men and boys, bare-legged to the knee, the laughing girls who 
come to the boats (Catalan like) to drive an early bargain, and the 
sudden sliding inrush of the boats themselves speeding to the 
‘Ho! ho!’ of the men, and the heavy straining of the yellow oxen. 

Some say that Barcelona would do well as a health resort, and 
that its air is more curative than that of the famous nooks of 
beauty east of Marseilles. There is much in this. But to my 
thinking there is even more in the claim that its vivacity might 
tend to stimulate the mind out of the depression incident to sick- 
ness. Once the mens sana is achieved, there is considerable 
hope that the corpus sanum will follow. 

Barcelona is certainly as clean a city as Nice, and it is seldom 
enfiladed by those tormenting gales which make Nice—for all its 
boasts and the charm of its palm-tree esplanade—anything rather 
than an ideal place of remedy for ill health. Of diversion there 
is no lack here. The visitor who pines for consuming pleasures 
will, of course, miss Monte Carlo; for which his pocket will pro- 
bably be deeply grateful. But he need not despair even on this 
ground. There are spectacles and excitements enough in Barce- 
lona. The ladies of the baile flamenco—sport which he will 
doubtless soon be urged to witness—are civilly disposed towards 
strangers. Their dancing, with its smack of the Moorish, is 
decidedly worth seeing. The posturing is not a little barbarous, 
and the dialogue between the ladies during the dance will not 
bear translation into polite speech. But this last matters the less 
as they talk in Catalan. It must, however, cost them a vast effort 
to say anything novel, considering that, year in year out, they go 
through the same programme of contortions at nine o’clock every 
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evening, of course including Sundays. They are not beautiful, 
though once they were. But they are fat, and, on an average, 
quite forty; and with a strong distaste for melancholy and its 
dull-eyed attendant moments. 

The monastery of Montserrat is within easy reach of Barce- 
lona. A periodic visit to this matchless mountain ought to be as 
bracing to a jaded system as it is tonic to an overwrought brain. 
And, having inhaled a stock of vigorous ozone among its white 
perpendicular rocks, or written a few masterly sonnets about the 
Pyrenees in the distance, or the vicissitudes of the monastery and 
the hermitages near at hand, one may return to Barcelona much 
exhilarated. 

It may, in conclusion, interest those of my readers who are con- 
cerned about the state of the matrimonial market in England and 
the coyness of our dear English girls (notwithstanding the higher 
education), to know that it is not uncommon to read in Barcelona 
papers an advertisement to this effect: ‘A lady wishes to meet 
with a gentleman with or without means.’ 

This in the land of the duenna and domestic tyranny! and 
expressed with such hideous curtness, such commercial regard for 
the cost of the advertisement itself ! 
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WirTHin its banks this little brook includes 
A world remote from all the world of men, 
And hides a kingdom far from mortal ken, 
In these green deeps where never foot intrudes. 


The fairest forms its wayward frontiers follow 
In twig and tendril, bud and leaf and blade ; 
And evermore the wild-flowers bloom and fade— 
A rainbow-tinted mist—on slope and hollow. 


The pine-tree’s crest, which many a gale hath weathered, - 
The sands which glimmer round the boulder’s base, 
Where’er I turn me, is the dwelling-place 

Of tiny natives, furred, or scaled, or feathered. 


In this community is no confusion 

Of home, or heritage, or means to live ; 

And there is naught which takes and does not give, 
Nor any waste in all this rich profusion. 


Here comes no revolution, no upheaval ; 
No sleek apostate pricks his kindred fools 
To mad disdain of adamantine rules, 

Or vain revolt against a code primeval. 


There is no envy here, no emulation ; 

The ungrudged tribute of a moss-bell’s dew 
May swell a bud high in the shimmering blue. 
And all things serve each other in their station. 
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And every life some other life sustaineth ; 
Queen Nature recketh not of great or small, 
But metes a passionless award to all, 

And over all her empire order reigneth. 


A pilgrim in her realms, I long have wooed her 
As one who steals some happy race among, 
And longs to learn its customs and its tongue, 
Yet feels himself an alien and intruder ! 


Mine is the newer world, where man is master— 

A world of noise and glitter, gilt and grime, 

Of wealth, and war, and poverty, and crime, 

Where laws are changed to meet each fresh disaster. 


The world of fad and faction, sham and shoddy, 
Where Honour’s tinsell’d diadem is thrown 
To him who shrillest claims it for his own, 
High-poised on its last wearer’s prostrate body. 


Where fat Success still hugs the chains which link him 
To Mammon’s heel, and Failure sits a-cold. 

Where all things have a price, and only gold 

Is god, and God is—what we please to think Him ! 


O Sovran Mother! Thou whose shelt’ring pinions 
Are over all who own thy tranquil sway, 

May the sweet solace I have known to-day 

Await me ever in thy dear dominions! 























THE COUNTESS RADNA. 
BY W. E. NORRIS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘MATRIMONY,’ ‘HEAPS OF MONEY,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER IX. 


GARDENING AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Miss MarGARET ROWLEY, like the majority of wealthy and unem- 
ployed people, had always an immensity of work on hand, and 
could seldom manage to get through half of her self-imposed jobs 
in the course of the day. She was in the habit of asserting that 
if only she had time to look after things herself she would have 
the very best garden in England; but this opinion was not shared 
by her head-gardener, Mr. Peter Chervil, who naturally did not 
like to tell her that her interference was usually, if not invariably, 
productive of disastrous consequences. Peter Chervil, being an 
ancient retainer, and having little fear of dignitaries before his 
eyes, was not in the least disposed to submit to instructions 
respecting his own business from one whom he still looked upon 
as a mere child; so that he and his mistress seldom met without 
a more or less amicable interchange of home truths. 

One fine afternoon in the month of August they met, and, in 
accordance with precedent, lost no time in flying at one another’s 
throats. Peggy, who, for a wonder, had nobody staying with her, 
and had resolved to devote a good two hours to gardening, had 
arrayed herself in'a short skirt, had armed herself with a spud 
and had sallied forth fully determined upon obtaining replies to 
several very important questions. First, why were there no 
eucharis lilies? Secondly, how was it that, after all the money 
which she had expended upon begonias during the last two years, 
everybody in the neighbourhood could beat her with them? 
Thirdly, would Peter be good enough to explain any particular 
reason that he might have for allowing two of the greenhouses to 
be simply devastated by green fly? She had other minor matters 
to inquire into, but these were the chief, and she felt that her case 
as it stood was a tolerably strong one. 

The tall, thin, grey-bearded individual whom she ran to earth 
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in the potting-shed, and at whose head she hastened to hurl the 
principal counts of her indictment, drew his hand several times 
across his unshaven upper lip before he made any response. 

‘ Euch’ris lilies?’ said he at length, with a smile of pitying 
wonder. ‘Did you think as you was goin’ to have ’em all the 
year round then, miss ?’ 

‘I don’t see why I shouldn’t,’ answered Miss Rowley boldly. 

‘No; that’s what you’d expect, I make no doubt. Same with 
begonias, I dessay. Same with pretty well everything. Ah! it 
ain’t much as you knows about gardenin’, Miss Peggy.’ 

‘I know what my garden costs me, at all events,’ the lady 
declared. 

‘Do you, now? I shouldn’t ha’ thought as you'd have found 
out as much as that. Not but what it costs a deal more nor it 
ought, and so I’ve told you many and many’s the time; on’y ’t 
ain’t no manner o’ good for me to speak. Well, you'll larn some- 
thin’ as you grow older, maybe. Don’t come blowin’ of me up 
because I ain’t the Creator of this world, and can’t play miracles 
with it; that’s all.’ 

‘ Anyhow, I don’t expect anything so miraculous as reasonable 
civility from you, Peter ; one doesn’t expect a bigoted Radical to 
be either reasonable or civil.’ 

The lines of Mr. Chervil’s weather-beaten visage relaxed. A 
change of subject was not unwelcome to him, because the fact was 
that he had had a little misfortune with those begonias, and he 
did not wish to talk about it. It is best to pass over little mis- 
fortunes of that description in silence, especially when you have 
to deal with women, who never can be made to understand them. 
So he said : 

‘Now, look ’ee here, Miss Peggy: what®I always says is, 
‘“‘ Business is business, and politics is politics.” My business I 
know, and don’t want no man, nor yet no lady, for to p’int it out 
tome. Politics is, as you may say, a sealed book to me. Con- 
sequently, when parties comes askin’ me for my vote, I’ve got to 
take the word of one or other of ’em as ’t won’t be misused. Very 
well; I takes the word of Mr. Gladstone, him bein’, by my way of © 
thinkin’, the people’s friend.’ 

‘That only shows how utterly unfit you are to exercise the 
franchise. However, you may perhaps be prevented from ruining 
yourself and your country, and although you are a very ignorant 
and obstinate man, you can’t refuse to recognise plain facts when 
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they are placed before your eyes. Of course, you have never 
taken the trouble to discover for yourself what Home Rule would 
mean, if such an iniquitous measure were ever carried.’ 

‘I have not, miss. Have you, if I may make so bold as to 
ask ?’” 

‘Yes; and I can make the whole question clear to you in less 
than a quarter of an hour.’ 

This was a tolerably audacious undertaking ; but it was not 
through any lack of audacity, or even of convincing logic, that it 
resulted in ignominious failure. Peter Chervil listened patiently 
to his mistress’s concise summing up of a difficult problem, and, 
when she had made an end of speaking, merely remarked: 

‘Well, miss, tis not for me to contradict my betters, and all 
you say may be quite correct. Sim’larly, it may not. There’s a 
many folks, with and without Right Honourable to their names, 
as don’t hold with you, you see; and how is a poor uneddicated 
gardener to judge between you? Now, if ‘twas a question of 
euch’ris lilies or begonias, I should know where I was. But I 
can’t reely promise for to give my vote to young Mr. Colborne, 
miss, though he’s a nice young gentleman and a friend o’ yourn.’ 

‘If he were a nasty young gentleman and an enemy of mine 
you would vote for him, I have no doubt. I have a great mind 
to turn Radical myself, because then you would certainly support 
the Tory candidate, and very likely you would lead the whole 
flock of other geese after you.—I am not at home.’ 

This last assertion was thrown at the butler, who was now seen 
approaching along the gravel path with a fell intent which there 
was no mistaking. 

‘So I told Mrs. Colborne, miss,’ answered that functionary 
respectfully ; ‘ but she said she had seen you in the garden as she 
drove up, and she would wait until you came in.’ 

Miss Rowley sighed impatiently. ‘You ought to have told 
her that she couldn’t have seen me,’ she returned. ‘Well, I 
suppose I must go. I had several things to say to you about the 
garden, Peter, when you interrupted me by beginning to talk 
treason and sedition ; but I shall be out again presently, so don’t 
go away, please.’ 

It has already been intimated that Peggy Rowley was a person 
for whom Mrs. Colborne cherished sentiments of the warmest 
affection, and these were to a great extent reciprocated. Still, 
one does not quite like even one’s most intimate friends to force 
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their way into the house when one is not at home; so that Miss 
Rowley’s face, as she entered the drawing-room and greeted her 
visitor, wore a distinctly interrogative expression. 

Mrs. Colborne jumped up, seized her by both hands, and 
kissed her on both cheeks. If Mrs. Colborne’s manner, which was 
really a very perfect manner of its kind, had a fault, that fault 
may have been that it was a shade too effusive. 

-© My dear,’ she began, ‘ I know I am inexcusable; you didn’t 
want to be bothered with me, and I have forced you to be 
bothered with me. Strike, but hear me. I have had a letter 
from Douglas which has startled me out of my seven senses, and 
I couldn’t for the life of me have gone home without having told 
you about it.’ 

Miss Rowley took a chair, and observed: ‘He is going to be 
married to some fascinating foreigner, I suppose. I expected as 
much.’ 

‘ How extraordinary of you to have expected it!’ exclaimed 
the elder lady admiringly. ‘But then you are so wonderfully 
clever. For my own part, I was no more prepared to hear of 
such a thing than I was to hear of his having lost his heart to a 
barmaid. All his life he has been such a good, steady fellow, and 
has never given me a moment of anxiety.’ 

A closer observer than Mrs. Colborne might have detected a 
slight diminution of the healthy colour which graced Miss 
Rowley’s open countenance ; but it was in an absolutely steady and 
unconcerned voice that the latter inquired: ‘ Are there barmaids 
in France ? and does he propose to espouse one of them? I hope 
not, because if he does we shall assuredly lose the seat at the next 
election.’ 

‘Oh dear, no!’ replied Mrs. Colborne ; ‘ it isn’t so bad as that. 
The lady is the only living representative of a very old family, and 
is enormously rich, he tells me. She is a certain Countess Radna, 
a Hungarian heiress, whom he met in Paris last spring. From 
some points of view it may be considered a great match for him, 
though it is hardly what I should have chosen.’ 

‘ Men have a way of choosing for themselves,’ remarked Miss 
Rowley, ‘and men who are worth their salt always doso. I don’t 
see that you have much to complain of, especially as the woman 
is rich. The good old days of bribery and corruption are at end; 
still it does a candidate no sort of harm to be provided with a 
rich wife. Free and independent as the electors are, they 
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naturally feel some prejudice in favour of a man who has plenty 
of money, and is likely to spend it in the country. Please give 
my warmest congratulations to Douglas when you write.’ 

Mrs. Colborne looked relieved, and indeed felt so. She had 
been almost certain that her son intended to propose to Peggy 
Rowley, and almost certain that his offer would be accepted ; but, 
since she had been mistaken in her premises, it seemed possible 
that she might also have been mistaken in her conclusions. So 
much the better; for it would have been a very sad thing if this 
unexpected behaviour on Douglas’s part had brought about a 
breach of the friendly relations which had so long subsisted 
between Stoke Leighton and Swinford Manor. 

‘I was afraid you wouldn’t like it,’ she confessed half 
involuntarily. 

‘I? Why on earth should I dislike it? It is no business of 
mine, so long as it doesn’t endanger the election ; and it evidently 
won’t have that effect.’ 

‘Oh, but you are a friend of mine—and of his,’ pleaded Mrs. 
Colborne reproachfully ; ‘his marriage must, I am sure, interest 
you a little bit more than the marriage of any Tom, Dick or Harry 
whom the Carlton might have sent down here to stand as Mr. 
Majendie’s successor. She added, with a sigh, ‘I don’t think I 
quite like it. Money isn’t everything, and this Countess Radna, 
by his account of her, is an odd sort of person. He says she is a 
freethinker and that she doesn’t care about being married in 
church, though she will consent to a religious ceremony if he 
insists upon it—as of course he will. That doesn’t sound promis- 
ing, does it ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ answered Miss Rowley ; ‘ it depends 
upon what sort of promises you are anxious to exact. She is a 
genuine Countess and has a genuine fortune, I presume ?’ 

‘Oh yes; she is in the Almanach de Gotha; these Radna 
people appear to have been semi-royalties for generations past, 
like the Princes de Ligne,’ replied Mrs. Colborne with a touch 
of maternal pride. ‘Still one doesn’t exactly like her being a 
sceptic.’ 

‘One doesn’t exactly like a great many things which one is 
compelled by the force of circumstances to lump,’ observed Miss 
Rowley. ‘I was explaining to my gardener when you arrived 
that I didn’t exactly like having no begonias worth mentioning, 
and he was giving me to understand that nothing prevented me 
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from availing myself of the customary alternative. If I were you, 
I should swallow the Countess Radna’s scepticism with a good 
grace and write a kind letter of congratulation to Douglas. You 
may depend upon it that he will take his own way, and he will 
probably be grateful to you if you abstain from making his way 
rough for him.’ 

Mrs. Colborne could not but feel that this was good advice. 
It was satisfactory also that it should come from a quarter whence 
criticism of a less friendly and matter-of-course description might 
have been anticipated. She determined to act in accordance 
with it, and, after another quarter of an hour’s conversation and a 
cup of tea, took her departure, obviously—perhaps even a trifle 
too obviously—contented with the outcome of her visit. 

After she had gone, Peggy Rowley sat for a while beside the 
tea-table, frowning meditatively at space. At length she rose, 
stepped out into the garden through the open window and headed 
once more for the potting-shed. But apparently she had for- 
gotten the instructions which she had intended giving to her 
head-gardener, for when she found him busily engaged in the 
operation of shifting a long row of stove-plants into larger pots, 
all she had to say to him was: 

‘Well, Peter, I have just heard something which may cause 
you to reconsider your resolution as to the next election. Mr. 
Colborne is going to be married to a lady who has plenty of 
money, and who will probably spend her money in this neighbour- 
hood if her husband is elected. That makes a difference, doesn’t 
it?’ 

‘Not to me, miss,’ answered the old man, with a swift side- 
glance at his mistress; ‘her money won’t come my way, I’m 
afeard. Shouldn’t wonder if ’twas to make a difference to others, 
though. Marriage as you approve of, miss—if I might make so 
bold as to ask ?’ 

‘Between ourselves, I don’t altogether approve of it, Peter; 
because the lady is not an Englishwoman, and I think it would 
have been better for Mr. Colborne to marry an English heiress. 
Still, since she is an heiress, he can’t be said to have done badly 
—and he has a right to please himself.’ 

‘Right or no right, ’tis what they mostly in general does, 
miss,’ observed Mr. Chervil philosophically. ‘Men and plants, 
*tis all as one—the young ’uns can’t tell what’s good for ’em, nor 
yet won’t do what they are wanted to do, for all the care you can 
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give ’em. Natur’, you see, miss—that’s where *tis—Natur’ won’t 
be controlled. J sha’n’t vote for ’un—no, nor shouldn’t, not if he 
was goin’ to marry the Queen of Sheba in all her glory; but, 
Lord bless your heart, that don’t make no odds! The manas you 
back, he’ll get the seat, miss; we all knows that well enough. 
And I suppose you'll go on backin’ Mr. Colborne, though you 
don’t hold with furriners.’ 

‘TI shall certainly back him as long as he continues to represent 
Conservatism in this division,’ Miss Rowley declared. ‘I might 
perhaps draw the line at being represented in Parliament by an 
alien ; but aliens, I am happy to say, generally attach themselves 
to your party. Mr. Colborne remains an Englishman, and what 
does it matter to me whether he selects his wife from France or 
Germany or Hindostan ?’ 

‘Nothin’ at all, miss,’ responded Peter with alacrity and 
emphasis ; ‘and so I’ve always said. ‘ Colbornes,” says I; ‘ well, 
come to that, there was Rowleys in these parts long afore Col- 
bornes was heard of ; and, as for comparin’ this here property with 
Stoke Leighton, why, ’tis sheer nonsense and foolishness for to 
talk so,” Isays. ‘Our Miss Peggy,” I says, “‘she don’t need to 
go to Stoke Leighton for to find her match,” I says.’ 

Miss Rowley’s laughter was not free froma tinge of embarrass- 
ment. ‘I suppose, she remarked, ‘that, when you and your 
friends fuddle yourselves together at the alehouses, you are in 
the habit of discussing me freely. I don’t in the least mind your 
doing so; only you might, in the interests of truth, mention at 
the next merry meeting that I have contemplated marrying Mr. 
Colborne quite as little as he has ever contemplated marrying 
me.’ 

She turned away as she spoke, and was thus spared from 
seeing the incredulous and compassionate smile with which her 
assertion was received. 


CHAPTER X. 
AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT. 
‘I pon’r see the use of grumbling at him, Loo,’ said Phyllis 
Colborne to her elder sister, in whose company she was drinking 


tea beneath the shade of a copper-beech one fine afternoon in 
September. ‘ We should all have been better pleased if he had 
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been accommodating enough to fall in love with Peg Rowley, and 
he knows that just as well as you do; but the difference between 
us and men is that we can’t choose and that they can. After all, 
he might have made a very much worse choice. He is going to 
marry money—which, I suppose, was pretty much what it was 
required of him to do, wasn’t it ?’ 

‘ Peggy has money enough for anything and anybody,’ sighed 
Loo. ‘Iam not grumbling at him—of course there is no excuse 
for grumbling, since this German woman is so rich—but I am 
disappointed. And the worst of itis, that I am afraid Peggy is 
disappointed too.’ 

‘I shouldn’t advise you to say that in her hearing,’ remarked 
Phyllis. ‘Perhaps you might as well refrain from saying or 
hinting at it in his hearing either, because he wouldn't like it, 
and it certainly wouldn’t do any good. Is that the dog-cart? 
Yes, there he is, sure enough! Now, Loo, let me implore you to 
behave like a reasonable being and look pleased, if you can’t 
manage to look overjoyed. We don’t want this marriage to bring 
about any coldness between us and Peg Rowley, remember.’ 

A few seconds later the head of the family, who had just 
arrived from the South of France, was embracing his sisters. He 
wore a slightly sheepish expression of countenance—perhaps an 
elder brother who has engaged himself to be married must always 
and inevitably appear slightly sheepish on the occasion of his 
first encounter with his dispossessed relatives—but the letters 
which had reached him had been reassuring in tone, and he was 
sustained by a strong inward conviction that his right to please 
himself in the matter of matrimony was beyond dispute. It was 
not disputed, even by implication. He understood exactly how 
the girls must feel about it, and did not expect them to be as 
enthusiastic as they might have been had his choice fallen upon 
an English lady of good birth and ample means; possibly he may 
have had some comprehension, also, of the meaning of Loo’s 
watery smiles, and may not have altogether resented them. Loo 
was sentimental and imaginative; Loo was pretty certain to end | 
by falling at the feet of the Countess Radna and worshipping 
her; but there might have been some trouble with Phyllis, who 
had decided notions of her own; so it was gratifying to find that 
Phyllis had nothing unpleasant to say. 

He had brought a photograph of the Countess with him, 
which he exhibited, listening complacently to the admiring criti- 
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cisms which were its due; then he mentioned that the wedding © 
was to take place in Paris some time in November; then he had 
a cup of tea, and then he went into the house to see his mother, 
who, as he was told, was in the morning-room, writing letters. 

Mrs. Colborne was almost always writing letters; yet, under 
ordinary circumstances, she would have desisted from her occupa- 
tion for a short time to welcome her son on his return, and he was 
so well aware of this that, after he had joined her and had been 
affectionately kissed by her, he said: 

‘You don’t like it, do you, mother? You wrote as prettily as 
possible; but I could see that you didn’t like it, though I am 
thankful to say that Héléne was not sharp enough to detect 
that.’ 

‘I am very glad that she wasn’t; I wouldn’t for the world 
have conveyed to-her the impression that I was dissatisfied in any 
way. Still, I won’t tell a fib about it to you, my dear boy, and I 
must confess that there do seem to me to be drawbacks. That 
civil marriage, for instance. You will acknowledge that it is 
rather objectionable.’ 

‘Oh, that will be all right; she is quite willing to be married 
in an English church if we wish it. Only, of course, it would have 
been absurd to conform to the rites of the Roman Church, to 
which neither she nor I belong. I suppose what you really dislike 
is that she is a foreigner, and that we sha’n’t be able to help 
spending part of our lives abroad in future. I don’t in the least 
wonder at your disliking that ; I dare say that, if I had a grown-up 
son, I shouldn’t exactly covet such an alliance for him. Still, it is 
a magnificent alliance—if that is any consolation. Moreover, it 
is one of those things which have to be accepted and made the 
best of, as being to all intents and purposes accomplished facts.’ 

Mrs. Colborne glanced at her son’s quiet, good-humoured, 
resolute face, and laughed. She resembled the Countess Radna, 
and indeed the majority of her sex, in rather enjoying the sensa- 
tion of having a master. 

‘A fact is accomplished when it is accomplished, and not until 
then,’ she returned. ‘But the engagement won’t be broken oft 
by you, I see; and if you are contented, soam I. After all, what 
more can I wish for than that my children should be contented 
and—and prosperous? It is rather sudden, though. I should 
have been glad if you had allowed yourself a little longer time for 
consideration, and possible repentance.’ 
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Young as Douglas Colborne was, he was old enough to know 
that nobody ever repents of an accomplished fact before it has 
been accomplished. He did not, however, say this in reply; nor 
did he see any necessity for telling his mother that the news of 
the projected match had been received with much less resignation 
in Austria than it had been in England. There had, in fact, been 
a good deal of trouble and a vast deal of correspondence ; for the 
Countess had relatives and friends who could not be prevented 
from saying what they thought, although she could not be pre- 
vented from doing what she pleased. But these small and inevit- 
able miseries were no more worth bothering about than the acri- 
monious remarks and warning prophecies of Dr. Schott. The 
Countess had certainly bothered herself a little ; still, opposition 
had not served to shake her purpose; she had snubbed all her 
correspondents, she had quarrelled with a few of them, and she 
had promised to pension off her unamiable medical attendant. 
She was now on her way to her native land, where her presence 
seemed to be absolutely requisite for a time, and in the month of 
November she and her fiancé were to meet again in Paris, there 
to be joined together for better or for worse until death should 
part them. 

Meanwhile, Douglas also had his arrangements to make, and 
very grateful he was to his mother and sisters for the readiness 
with which they acquiesced in the plans which he suggested for 
their future mode of life. He was, of course, going to be a very 
rich man—or at least to live like one—but it was just as much a 
matter of course that his wife’s fortune must remain her own, and 
that he would, therefore, be able to do no more for his family 
than he could have done in the event of his being about to 
espouse a pauper. He had not been quite sure that Mrs. Colborne 
and the girls would recognise this, so that he was both thankful 
and relieved to find them perfectly reasonable. South Kensington 
was their obvious destiny and destination; they saw that quite 
as plainly as he did; they betook themselves without complaint 
and without delay to that task of house-hunting which is one of 
the most disheartening of all earthly labours, and it was only Loo 
who presumed to express a hope that they might occasionally be 
permitted to run down to the old place for a week or two—* when 
you and your Countess are away, you know, as I suppose you often 
will be.’ 

‘You pay me and my Countess a poor compliment,’ Douglas 
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answered ; ‘we should like you to come and stay here when we 
are at home, if you don’t mind.’ 

He spoke with complete sincerity, although he knew that 
there was little probability of his being taken at his word, and he 
resented neither Loo’s half-smothered sigh nor her indiscreet 
rejoinder. ‘Oh, I dare say we shall pay you short, formal visits 
every now and then,’ she said; ‘but we couldn’t think of pro- 
posing ourselves, or of taking any other liberty with this grand 
lady whom we have never seen. If it had been somebody whom 
we already knew; if it had been Peggy Rowley, for instance— 
but it isn’t Peggy Rowley, worse luck!’ 

To have had Peggy Rowley as her sister-in-law, instead of the 
Countess Radna, would, no doubt, have been better luck for Loo, 
and Douglas, being conscious of that, was patient. For the rest, 
his patience was not severely tried. In due course of time a house 
was discovered in Elvaston Place which was pronounced suitable 
by Mrs. Colborne, and after that, she and her daughters were too 
busy collecting furniture and preparing for their move to trouble 
the head of the family much. 

Thus the days and weeks passed swiftly away, and what with 
making the house ready to receive his bride, ingratiating himself 
with his future constituents and snatching an occasional spare 
day for a game of cricket, Douglas had his hands tolerably full. 
The letters which reached him from abroad were upon the whole 
satisfactory ; his friends were hearty in their congratulations ; the 
only thing he regretted was that one of his best friends, Miss 
Rowley, was absent from home all this time. He would have 
liked to see Peggy and bespeak her good will on behalf of the 
Countess Radna, for he suspected that there was nobody in the 
neighbourhood of Stoke Leighton, except Peggy, whom the 
Countess would be at all likely to find a congenial companion. 
It did not, however, seem over-presumptuous to count in advance 
upon the goodwill of one to whose kindly interest in himself and 
his prospects every voter in the vicinity was ready to testify. 

During this same period of time the Countess Radna had been 
engaged in a prolonged battle for independence from which she 
had not emerged wholly unwounded. She had, of course, been 
technically victorious, because her legal independence was already 
established ; but the price of her victory had been a downright 
rupture with several of her highly placed relatives, besides certain 
passages of arms in which she had been disagreeably aware of 
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playing a more or less ridiculous part. She hated to be laughed 
at, and hated herself for caring whether people laughed at her or 
not ; so that when at length she started for Paris, shaking off the 
dust of her Fatherland from her feet, she was by no means as 
happy as she pretended to be. She loved Douglas Colborne and 
was willing to sacrifice everything for his sake; still she could not 
but be conscious that she was sacrificing a great deal. Expatriation, 
which she had voluntarily incurred ever since she had been her 
own mistress as a thing desirable in itself, assumed quite another 
aspect from the moment that she realised how impossible it would 
be for her to reside even for a short time in Vienna after her 
marriage: her marriage also must needs deprive her of all the 
prestige which she had previously enjoyed, save that belonging 
to wealth. She had been a prominent and interesting figure in 
Europe; she was going to be nothing, except the very rich wife 
of an unknown English country gentleman. Europe would soon 
forget her, and the homage of London—if, indeed, she should 
obtain that—could hardly be accepted as a sufficient compensa- 
tion. She regretted nothing, only she felt that sufficient com- 
pensation of some kind was her due ; and she went near to saying 
as much when the month of November brought her and her lover 
together once more in the Avenue Friedland. 

But Douglas only laughed, as soon as he understood the drift 
of her remarks. ‘Do you remember warning me at Luchon that 
we should have some quarrels?’ he asked. ‘ Well, we shall have 
one now if you go on reminding me in this unhandsome way of 
all that I owe you. As if I didn’t know that you deserve to have 
everything I can give you! And as if I didn’t mean to give you 
everything that I have it in my power to give!’ 

That was not quite the spirit in which she had expected to be 
met; and she was refreshed as well as amused by his sensible, 
practical view of a somewhat complicated situation. ‘ You are 
altogether a man, and altogether an Englishman,’ said she. ‘ You 
are, perhaps, right to be both, and to quarrel seriously when you 
do quarrel ; only you rather tempt me, who am a woman, and not 
in the least English, to show you how easily differences may be 
provoked and composed. Suppose, for example, I were to com- 
plain—as surely I have a right to do—that your family are hardly 
treating me with common civility by declining to be present at 
our wedding ?’ 

‘Oh, but my mother is coming, after all,’ answered Douglas. 
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‘I told you in my letter, you know, that they had a lot of work 
to do with furnishing; besides which, there was the expense of a 
journey to Paris and back to be considered, and you said you 
wished the ceremony to be as quiet as possible. However, my 
mother has decided to run over for a couple of nights. As for the 
girls, I suppose you don’t particularly care about their putting in 
an appearance ?’ 

‘Since you put it in that way,’ returned the Countess, smiling, 
‘I suppose I don’t. I could even, at a pinch, have brought 
myself to dispense with Mrs. Colborne’s maternal benediction. 
Nevertheless, it is a strange experience to me to encounter such 
absence of ceremony. I have hitherto been accustomed to a great 
deal of ceremony, you see.’ 

‘But I thought that was just what you were so tired of.’ 

‘I am utterly tired of it, and I adore strange experiences. I 
am utterly tired of my old life, and I hope it will be a long time 
before I become tired of the newone. It ought to be; because I 
feel sure that you are capable of diversifying it with many little 
surprises.’ 

‘So long as you don’t grow tired of me ’ Douglas began. 

‘Or you of me—which is, of course, more likely, seeing that 
you are a man and that I am a woman. Either way, we must 
take our chance, you and I; for we don’t really know one another 
yet. The piquant part of it is your refusal to let me have the 
benefit of my accidental advantages. Ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred would have allowed me to settle a small portion of my 
superfluous wealth upon them; but you are determined that 
nothing shall interfere with your privilege of absolute authority. 
There, again, you are probably right, though you are certainly 
odd. Perhaps I should not be as fond of you as I am if you were 
not at the same time so odd and so conventional.’ 

Douglas could see nothing odd in his conduct with regard to 
settlements, nor could he perceive the point of those criticisms 
upon his personal character in which the Countess delighted ; but 
he liked to hear her say that she was fond of him, and as she 
repeated this statement many times and in terms warmer than 
those recorded above before their wedding-day dawned, he looked 
forward to the future without fear. Every marriage must be more 
or less of a leap in the dark; but, in spite of her assertion, he 
flattered himself that he knew her pretty well, while as for 
her pretending that she did not know him, that was absurd; 
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because there really was nothing to know in his case, beyond what 
all the world might discover in the course of half an hour or so. 

Sir Edmund and Lady Royston were good enough to hasten 
their return from England to Paris by a few days in order to lend 
their countenance to the nuptials; Mr. Lindsay consented to act 
as Douglas’s. best man; Mrs. Colborne, who had previously been 
presented to her future daughter-in-law, and had declared her 
perfectly charming, laid aside her mourning for the occasion, and 
the civil and religious ceremonies passed off without a hitch, if 
without the éclat which might have been considered seemly by 
the relations of one of the high contracting parties. But as those 
relations were sulking in the remote distance, their sense of pro- 
priety sustained no additional shock. The Baroness von Bicken- 
bach was present, and wept copiously; Dr. Schott, secure of his 
pension, yet not half pleased with his dismissal, was likewise a 
grim spectator of the scene. 

A certain great statesman of our own day is reported to have 
muttered significantly after his downfall from power: ‘ Le 101 me 
reverra !’ Somewhat analogous were the farewell words of Dr. 
Schott to his departing mistress and patient. 

‘The future is not always what we imagine that it is going to 
be,’ he observed, ‘and one of these days you may again find that 
you have occasion for my poor services. I can only assure you, 
madame, that while I live these will be at your disposal, and that, 
should the climate of England prove unsuitable to your health, I 
shall be ready to accompany you elsewhere.’ 

The Countess interpreted this saying for her husband’s benefit 
as they drove to the railway station. ‘He means,’ she explained, 
‘that he quite hopes our marriage will turn out a failure, and that 
before very long I shall be reorganising my household on the old 
lines.’ 

‘Then I am very much afraid,’ returned Douglas, laughing, 
‘that a disappointment is in store for your physician. He is a 
sour-tempered old brute, and I never liked him. Now, the 
Baroness is really a worthy creature.’ 

‘Yes; but Bickenbach is useless, because she agrees with 
every word that I say; whereas the doctor, who understands me 
better, bullies me. If ever I am driven to leave you, Douglas, 
I shall infallibly send for Dr. Schott, much as he irritates my 
nerves. I shouldn’t think of sending for Bickenbach, who would 
only cry.’ 
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‘Under those circumstances,’ rejoined the bridegroom, ‘I dare 
say I may venture to assume that you won’t leave me without 
good cause.’ 

That she would never have good cause for repenting of her 
bargain he felt very confident, and the experiences of his first 
month of married life were of a nature to justify that confidence 
in every respect. The newly married pair wandered through 
Italy without ostentation, and with a modest retinue of only two 
servants. They penetrated as far south as Sorrento; after which 
they retraced their steps and loitered along the Riviera, meeting 
nobody whom they knew (for none of the people whom they knew 
were at all likely to be in those parts before the month of 
January), and enjoying to the full their freedom from all social 
trammels, For the Countess Radna so quiet a mode of life had the 
charm of complete novelty: perhaps also her husband possessed 
something of the same attraction in her eyes. Be that as it may, 
she was perfectly happy and contented during her honeymoon, 
and did not fail to apprise him of a state of things which was 
without precedent in her recollection. 

‘What a good thing it is that we can’t spend the whole winter 
dawdling about sunny places,’ she exclaimed one morning. ‘If 
we could, we might end by having enough of laziness—which 
would be a thousand pities.’ 

Whether that result would or would not have followed, it was 
at all events certain that the experiment could not be made. Calls 
of various kinds rendered Douglas Colborne’s return to Stoke 
Leighton before Christmas imperative, and in the second week of 
December his tenantry had the privilege of meeting him with a 
congratulatory address, as well as that of gazing upon the beautiful 
and richly attired lady who (having espoused an untitled gentle- 
man) was still known as the Countess Radna. They admired her, 
it is to be feared, rather more than she admired them. She had 
been accustomed to a somewhat greater degree of subserviency on 
the part of her inferiors than is usually manifested in the county 
of Bucks, and she was a little taken aback when her husband inti- 
mated to her that she would be expected to place her delicately 
gloved hand within the huge sunburnt palms of various stalwart 
sons of the soil. She was, however, delighted with the aspect of 
her future home, which, although by no means a magnificent 
place, presented that trim and well-kept appearance common to 
all English country homes. 
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‘This is perfect!’ she exclaimed, after a cursory survey of the 
reception-rooms; ‘ nothing is wanting, except a certain number of 
guests, and—an occupation of some sort.’ 

‘We'll ask some people down to stay as soon as you like,’ 
answered Douglas. ‘ As for occupation—well, there will be shoot- 
ing for the next two months and hunting until spring.’ 

‘ Only, for my misfortune, I don’t either shoot or hunt.’ 

‘Very few ladies shoot, even in England,’ Douglas observed, 
‘but lots of them hunt, and there’s no difficulty about it, so long 
as you are well mounted and have the average amount of pluck. 
It won’t take me many weeks to initiate you into the mysteries of 
fox-hunting.’ 

‘Oh, you mean me to hunt with you, then? All this is very 
new and very diverting; it looks quite like the commencement 
of a fresh existence. I must warn you, though, that I have 
already tried many fresh departures, and have always found that 
plus ¢a change plus c'est la méme chose.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


FAILURES AND SUCCESSES. 


Anypopy who has ever tried to teach his fellow-creatures any- 
thing must have discovered that it is not the stupid ones who give 
the most trouble. With patience and perseverance on the part of 
teacher and learner, mere stupidity, against which a great poet 
has told us that the gods themselves fight in vain, will seldom be 
found a barrier to moderate proficiency; but of the people who 
know a little and think they know a good deal nothing satisfac- 
tory can be made, and that, in all probability, was why Douglas 
Colborne failed to imbue his wife with either taste or capacity for 
following the hounds. She was a very fair horsewoman, but she 
rode without judgment and was apt to turn restive under in- 
struction; hence she not only gave herself several falls which 
were absolutely uncalled for, and might have had serious results, 
but speedily acquired a reputation in the hunting-field which was 
not of a nature to render her popular amongst her neighbours. 
Moreover, she did not take to those hunting neighbours of hers, 
whose manners appeared to her to be stiff and chilling at some 
moments and far too familiar at others, so that she ended by 
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announcing abruptly that the pursuit of the fox did not amuse 
her, and that she had had enough of it. 

This seemed a pity, and Douglas was very sorry that she should 
be so soon discouraged and disgusted ; still her renunciation of a 
sport which he himself loved was not wholly devoid of compensa- 
ting circumstances, and he had the comfort of knowing that the 
Countess’s social success, when she was not in the saddle, was 
beyond all dispute. The county willingly did homage to her 
beauty, to her admirable taste in the matter of costume and to 
her brilliant conversational powers ; as a hostess she was perfect, 
insomuch that the friends of both sexes whom he had invited 
to stay at Stoke Leighton (rather with a view to her amusement 
than his own) fell down before her and worshipped her with one 
consent ; best of all, she quickly won the hearts of his mother and 
his sisters, who, as a matter of course, came down from London to 
spend Christmas in their old home. 

‘ Héléne is charming—quite charming!’ Mrs. Colborne de- 
clared emphatically to her son before she had been two days in 
the house ; shortly after which Phyllis told bim precisely the same 
thing, and then Loo followed suit. The terms in which these 
several verdicts were pronounced lacked variety, no doubt, but 
that was just what rendered the tribute conveyed by them such a 
striking one; and Douglas, who reported the good opinion of his 
family to his wife with pride and satisfaction, did not fail to 
impress as much upon her. 

‘My mother and the girls have always got on pretty well 
together,’ he explained, ‘ but they have never had the same tastes 
or liked the same people. That all three of them should call you 
charming shows what an extraordinary charm you must have.’ 

‘Oh no, it doesn’t,’ returned the Countess, laughing; ‘ it only 
shows how very easily anybody can be charming who chooses to 
take the trouble. Do you know how to be charming—you, who 
know so many things? All you have to do is to ask the person 
whom you want tocharm a few questions about himself or herself, 
and to affect a profound interest in the answers that you receive.’ 

‘But you are a little bit interested in my people, aren’t you?’ 
pleaded Douglas. 

‘Certainly I am, because they are your people. Isn’t that a 
good enough reason? If it isn’t, I am afraid I can’t honestly offer 
you a better one.’ 

If this was not too complimentary to the ladies of the Colborne 
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family, it was sufficiently so to their male representative, who 
naturally did not suspect his wife of exemplifying her theory in 
his own case, and who was rejoiced to think that all risk of cold- 
ness or misunderstanding between those upon whom his affections 
were centred might now be regarded as outside the bounds of 
probability. 

The Countess, however, could not reasonably be expected to 
take the trouble of making herself charming to his friends as well 
as to his relations, and for some reason or other she did not see fit to 
expend any pains upon fascinating Miss Rowley, who, like the rest 
of the world, was at home for Christmas, and who called upon the 
new mistress of Stoke Leighton one afternoon. It is notorious 
that when a man marries he usually finds himself compelled to 
drop the feminine intimacies which have brightened his bachelor 
years, and it is likewise proverbial that two of a trade never agree. 
Perhaps the good-humoured Peggy made herself a trifle too much 
at home; perhaps long enjoyment of wealth and independence 
had brought about a certain similarity in the respective mental 
attitudes of these two ladies towards their fellow-mortals which 
was not conducive to mutual toleration: in any case they evidently 
did not hit it off together, and Douglas, as an impartial man, could 
not but admit that the fault lay rather with his wife than with 
her visitor. The Countess, who could be English, French, or 
German at will, chose upon this occasion to be altogether Teutonic. 
She was painfully polite and crushingly ceremonious; she neither 
made advances nor responded to them; and if Peggy Rowley had 
been an easily snubbed person, snubbed she must unquestionably 
have felt. 

But Peggy, having the great advantage of not caring a straw 
whether the Countess Radna liked her or not, accepted the rebuff 
inflicted upon her with undiminished cheerfulness. She acquitted 
herself conscientiously of her part; she said and did all that 
neighbourly civility seemed to demand, and during the latter 
portion of her visit she addressed her remarks chiefly to the two 
girls, both of whom had given her a very warm welcome. 

‘I shall be starting off in a few days to stay with half a dozen 
different people,’ she said, as she rose to take her leave; ‘but, of 
course, if anything should happen to poor old Majendie, who is 
very bad I hear, I shall come home at once and set to work 
canvassing. You know,’ she added explanatorily to the Countess, 
‘we mean your husband to be our future member. We are going 
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to get him in; but, in order to doit, we must all be upon the spot 
at the right time.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ answered the Countess, with slightly raised eye- 
brows. ‘I did not know that women were allowed to vote for 
members of your Parliament.’ 

‘We don’t vote ourselves, but we tell the electors how they 
are to vote, and quite a large number of them obey us. Your 
help, I can assure you, will be most valuable, and I shall certainly 
claim it when the moment for action arrives.’ 

This open taking of the candidate under her wing was perhaps 
somewhat injudicious, but Peggy was too magnanimous to be 
actuated by any small sentiment of spite or any desire to provoke 
jealousy. She often blundered in the way that men blunder, 
but from the failings characteristic of her sex she was singularly 
exempt. 

As soon as Miss Rowley had departed the Countess retired into 
her boudoir, taking with her her younger sister-in-law, through 
whose arm she affectionately passed her own. 

‘Tell me about this delightful friend of yours,’ she began, as 
she sank into one of the luxurious armchairs with which the room 
was a little overcrowded. ‘ How does she manage to win elections ? 
and why is she so kind as to exert herself in this way for Douglas ? 
She must have great talent or great influence or great benevolence. 
All three, perhaps ?’ 

‘Oh, I am so glad you like her!’ cried the unsuspecting Loo. 
‘Yes; I really think she has all three, and naturally she is anxious 
to do anything that she can for Douglas, because they have been 
intimate from their childhood. She has been kindness itself to 
us, though , 

‘Yes?’ said the Countess interrogatively. 

‘I was only going to say that I don’t suppose she can care 
quite as much for us as she does for him; but perhaps that would 
be rather an ungrateful speech to make. Anyhow, it would be 
difficult for her to be as fond of me as Iam of her. To tell you 
the truth, I always used to hope that Douglas would marry her,’ 
the girl concluded, with a laugh. 

The lady whom Douglas had preferred to marry received this 
confidence without apparent perturbation, but pardonable curiosity 
prompted her to put a good many more questions, to which full 
replies -were forthcoming. Loo Colborne was by far the most 
communicative member of the family, and it was doubtless by 
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reason of that patent fact that she was then sitting in her 
sister-in-law’s boudoir. In a very brief space of time she had 
related all that the most inquisitive person could have desired to 
hear. 

‘However,’ she thought it only fair to end by acknowledging, 
‘I dare say things are really better as they are; for we have gained 
you, Héléne dear, and we haven’t lost Peggy, as I was half afraid 
we should at first.’ 

Late that evening the Countess said abruptly to her husband : 
‘Why didn’t you marry the woman who was obviously sent into the 
world for the express purpose of becoming your wife? She is not 
precisely a beauty, I admit ; but she is not so bad looking, and in 
all other respects she would have suited you admirably.’ 

‘My dear Héléne, you ought to know, if anybody ought, that 
I have married the only woman whom it could ever have been 
possible for me to marry. You surely don’t mean that you 
are——’ 

‘Jealous of Miss Rowley?’ interrupted the Countess. ‘Oh 
dear, no; I am aware that you fell in love with me, and I presume 
that, when you did so, your heart was yourown. What astonishes 
me, taking all things into consideration, is that you should have 
escaped losing it to her.’ 

‘Upon my honour, I did escape.’ 

‘Ah! then you are more fortunate than she has been. Oh, 
I hear your modest disclaimers already ; you needn’t trouble to 
shower them upon me. They do you honour; but, unfortunately, 
they can’t prevent Miss Rowley from driving you into Parliament 
because she is in love with you, or your relations from lamenting 
that you have been too perverse to reward her according to her 
deserts.’ 

‘You have taken up an altogether wrong idea,’ returned 
Douglas, looking annoyed, ‘and I am very sorry for it, because I 
hoped that you would make friends with Peg Rowley, who is no 
more in love with me than I am with her.’ 

‘ That is understood of course, and she shall not be accused of 
anything so improper again. But I’m afraid I can’t exactly make — 
friends with her, even to please you—she is probably too English 
for me. Political life is very well; amusement and excitement 
are to be got out of it occasionally, and I should like, just as much 
as Miss Rowley would like, to see you in the House of Commons. 
But all this struggling for votes, this flattering and cajoling of 
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bourgeois electors—is it not a little beneath people of our 
station ?’ 

Douglas made a deprecatory gesture. ‘It may be,’ he replied ; 
‘but it is the necessary consequence of a democratic form of 
government, and I think I have heard you talk as if you didn’t 
much admire or believe in class privileges.’ 

‘I don’t believe in any sort of divine right, and if I were a 
bourgeois or a mechanic, I should wish to make short work of the 
upper classes most likely; only as I happen to belong by birth to 
the upper class, I would rather be made short work of by these 
people than stoop down to black their boots. In a word, I am half 
Hungarian, half French, whereas your Miss Rowley is, as I say, 
entirely English; that is one reason why I can’t oblige you by 
becoming her bosom friend.’ 

There was doubtless another reason, and a less far-fetched one; 
but he was sensible enough to abstain from any further allusion to 
that and to resign himself, with a sigh, to an estrangement which 
he perceived to be inevitable. All the same, he resolved that he 
would not throw over an old friend because his wife, like many of 
the best of women, was subject to fits of unreasoning jealousy. 
Jealousy is a venial offence, but cowardice and infidelity cannot 
be excused upon any plea whatsoever. 

Now the Countess had averred that she was not jealous of Miss 
Rowley, and perhaps she was not so in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term; she was aware that her husband loved her and that he 
did not love one who might have been her rival. But what had 
caused her to declaim against British electioneering tactics was 
partly her instinctive knowledge that Peggy would beat her easily 
in that field of activity, and partly her conscious inability to in- 
terest herself in the duties and relaxations which were common to 
Douglas and to the heiress whom Nature seemed to have marked 
out as hismate. Besides, Miss Rowley was not the sort of woman 
with whom she would have cared, under any circumstance, to 
become intimate. 

That being so, it was almost a pity that old Mr. Majendie’s 
demise should have taken place with unexpected suddenness that 
very same night. Upon the receipt of the news, Miss Rowley at 
once abandoned her projected visits; a stream of letters and tele- 
grams began to pour in at Stoke Leighton, and although the 
newspapers announced that no steps would be taken by either 
party until after the funeral of the late member, unofficial pre- 
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parations were initiated without delay. The next few weeks were 
very busy ones both for Douglas and his wife: to the former they 
brought a good deal of fatigue, not unmixed with pleasurable ex- 
citement, but to the latter they brought fatigue pure and simple. 
She did all that she was asked or expected to do; she smiled as 
prettily as possible upon recalcitrant voters and their families ; she 
took her place day after day and night after night upon crowded 
platforms, heroically swallowing her yawns while she listened to 
the eloquence of the Tory candidate and the replies that he made 
to searching questions; but she could not make out, nor had she 
any great wish to make out, what it was all about. Those queries 
and answers, which occasioned the keenest emotion to Peggy 
Rowley (for Douglas, as has already been hinted, was not the 
soundest of Conservatives), meant nothing at all to her; as far as 
she was able to understand their drift, they did not strike her as 
meaning anything of supreme importance to anybody; the two 
things which gradually became clear to her through all this 
clamour of tongues were, first, that her husband was going to be 
elected; and, secondly, that his election would, in the opinion of all 
competent judges, be chiefly if not entirely due to the unwearied 
exertions of the lady of Swinford Manor. 

Yet, as the lady of Swinford Manor could have informed her, 
Mr. Colborne’s election was by no means a foregone conclusion ; 
for his opponent was a strong man with a strong following, while 
he himself was considered a trifle crotchety by not a few of those 
who had supported Mr. Majendie. They did not want—who 
does ?—-to be represented by that unsatisfactory being, an inde- 
pendent member; and upon more points than one he refused ab- 
solutely to bind himself by any definite promise. He would inall 
probability have been punished for his fads and his scruples by 
exclusion from public life but for- certain considerations which 
ought never to weigh with the constituencies for a moment, and 
which always do weigh with them. The Radical newspapers, when 
ultimately called upon to record the defeat of their candidate, 
pointed with pride and hope to a diminished majority,.and spoke, 
justifiably enough, of ‘ local causes’ as being responsible for their 
present discomfiture ; but Peggy Rowley declared jubilantly that 
if the electors would return so unmanageable a supporter of the 
Government as Douglas had shown himself to be, they would 
never dream of returning any politician who belonged to the 
opposite camp. 
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‘ He is quite right to have opinions of his own, you know,’ she 
told the Countess; ‘ only it isa horribly dangerous thing to parade 
opinions of one’s own before securing one’s seat. However, all’s 
well that ends well, and since this business has ended well, I’m 
not sorry that he has made himself free to play any game he likes 
in the House.’ 

‘I, at all events,am not sorry that he has been elected,’ 
observed the Countess, ‘for I really do not think that I could 
have endured many more political meetings. As for the game 
which he may have had it in his mind to play, I suppose you 
know more about that than I do: honestly speaking, the game upon 
which we have been engaged of late appears to me to be one of 
the most tedious and troublesome that I have ever seen or heard of.’ 

It may be that she would have found the game less tedious if 
the share assigned to her in the playing of it had been a less 
subordinate one ; still it was quite true that the methods by which 
Parliamentary honours are obtained in England were not such a 
to commend themselves to her fastidious taste. 

‘Since you desired to be made a legislator, I am glad you 
have got what you want,’ she said to her husband; ‘but I trust 
that it will be a very long time before the next election comes. 
One needs to recover one’s breath after this; and—and to wash 
one’s hands.’ 

‘I am afraid you have passed through some most unpleasant 
experiences,’ said Douglas, with a twinge of compunction ; ‘but I 
hope, as you say, that it will be a long time before you have to 
face the ordeal again; and I think, you know, that my being in 
Parliament will be an advantage to you in some ways, as well as 
tome. For one thing, we shall have to take a house in London, 
which will make a change for you.’ 

The Countess brightened a little at this prospect, for she was 
in truth heartily sick already of her husband’s country residence. 
Stoke Leighton was less magnificent and less dreary in outward 
appearance than her own Hungarian castle, but as a winter 
dwelling-place she was beginning to find it very nearly as dull. 
It might be more tolerable during the summer months, she 
thought. Meanwhile, she insisted that the cost of the London 
house should be her affair, and he could not very well gainsay her 
upon that point, although he would have preferred to do so, if he 
could have seen his way toit. He felt, however, that she had a 
right to live in a larger house than he could afford to rent or 
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purchase, and to entertain upon a larger scale than his means 
would admit of; so he yielded to her representations and, as a 
natural consequence, accompanied her shortly afterwards to a 
London hotel, in order that she might be able to survey such 
suitable abodes as were then in the market. 

Thus it came to pass that, before long, he found himself master 
by courtesy of a very fine mansion in Carlton House Terrace, the 
furnishing and decorating of which detained him in town until 
Parliament met and put an end to his hunting for that season. 
The sacrifice of a week or two of hunting was a greater sacrifice to 
him than his wife could realise, but he submitted to it manfully, 
and he had his reward in the spectacle of her vastly improved 
spirits. 

‘London is not precisely Paris,’ she remarked, after their in- 
stallation was completed and a heavy bombardment of visitors and 
visiting-cards had set in, ‘but it is at least not the country, 
Heaven be praised! Civilised humanity was never meant to live 


anywhere except in cities or southern watering-places during the . 


cold months.’ 

‘We English don’t think so,’ observed Douglas, laughing ; 
‘but then, of course, we are barbarians.’ 

‘Well, you area little barbarous, it must be confessed; still you 
are not bad sort of people, some of you; that is to say, that one 
of you isn’t a bad sort of person.’ 

Such a declaration made ample amends for loss of sport and for 
the slightly uncomfortable sensation of ruling over a household 
without paying the cost of its maintenance. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE COUNTESS’S BENEVOLENCE. 


IT is said by those who are familiar with the House of Commons 
and its ways that no newly fledged legislator will, if he is well 
advised, be in a hurry to address that somewhat peculiar assem- 
blage. His proper course, it would appear, is to keep his eyes and 
ears open and his mouth shut, so that when at length he does 
venture to speak he may do so in such a manner as to secure 
something rather more encouraging than the slightly con- 
temptuous leniency which it is customary to extend to the 
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inexperienced. Acting upon these, doubtless sound, principles, 
Douglas Colborne resolutely held his peace during the early part 
of the ensuing session, despite the reproaches of his wife, who said 
she could not understand the pleasure of belonging to a mere 
debating society, which met at very inconvenient hours. To be a 
Cabinet Minister might be, and probably was, worth while ; but to 
accept the position of a voting machine was to sink below the level 
even of an English country gentleman. 

‘ (est tout dire!’ she added with a shrug of her shoulders. 

Douglas observed that Cabinet Ministers, like other experts, 
had to serve a period of apprenticeship; but she refused to listen 
to so pusillanimous a doctrine. ‘I have known too many 
Ministers to believe that they learn their duties before they have 
assumed them,’ she declared. ‘All they have to do is to make 
themselves necessary ; and no man is really necessary until his 
friends are afraid of offending him. You will find yourself obliged 
to start from that point, whether you start now or next year or the 


_ year after.’ 


As Douglas only laughed at this concise definition of the high 
road to political renown, she dropped the subject and ceased to 
take any interest in public life so far as he was concerned. On 
the other hand, social life interested her far more in London than 
it had done in the provinces. Of course her rank, her riches and 
her somewhat romantic record sufficed at once to admit her into 
circles which are no longer as exclusive as they were once upon a 
time, and which, probably, would not at any time have excluded 
the bearer of so ancient a title as hers: that was no more than 
she had anticipated and had been accustomed to all her life. 
But she soon discovered that the British aristocracy, unlike the 
Continental aristocracies, which differ from one another only in 
minor details, has a certain distinct cachet of its own; and this, 
being more or less of a novelty to her, appealed to that craving 
for novelty which was, in truth, her ruling passion. She went 
out a great deal, she entertained a great deal, and she enjoyed 
herself. Hence it followed that she was almost always in good 
spirits, and that her husband, whose duties did not allow of his 
accompanying her to a quarter of the dinners, balls and receptions 
which she honoured with her presence, but who asked for nothing 
better than that she should enjoy herself, was generally in good 
spirits also; whence agzin it followed that he and she drifted by 
sure, though scarcely perceptible, stages apart. 
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It is not very easy to depict the Countess Radna’s condition of 
mind at this period of her life without doing her an injustice. 
Tired though she had been of Stoke Leighton, and dissatisfied 
though she had been with the part of second fiddle which she had 
been conscious of playing during the election time, she was not 
tired of Douglas, nor had she ceased to love him. Only she had 
not learnt to revere him, and she had got rid of the impression 
that he was one of those strong men whose wives must need obey 
them, willingly or unwillingly. The course of events had made 
her once more her own mistress; and in this the course of events 
was not lucky, for it was really essential both to her husband’s 
happiness and her own that she should be kept in a state of 
subjection. Of this necessity she herself had, however, but a dim 
perception, while Douglas, who had the true Briton’s abhorrence 
of psychological subtleties, would have scorned to deal otherwise 
than straightforwardly with one whom he loved. Moreover, he 
was rather stronger than he appeared to be, and, entertaining no 
misgivings as to his ultimate authority, did not care to assert it 
without cause. He was not less rejoiced at Héléne’s unquestion- 
able social success than he was gratified by the amiability which 
she continued to display towards his sisters and the pains which 
she took to procure invitations for them which they might have 
sighed for in vain without her good offices. 

‘She is a sort of fairy godmother!’ Mrs. Colborne exclaimed 
enthusiastically one day. ‘Naturally, she can’t do much for poor 
dear Loo—nobody could ; but she is helping Phyllis on immensely, 
and I feel that I can’t thank her enough for all her kindness. It 
isn’t every young married woman who chooses to be bothered with 
girls, and, situated as I am, it is almost a necessity for me to 
appeal to somebody else to befriend my daughters.’ 

‘IT am sure Héléne is only too glad to relieve you of a little 
chaperon duty,’ answered Douglas, ‘ but I don’t quite understand 
what you mean by helping Phyllis on. To what particular good 
thing is Phyllis being helped ? ’ 

‘Oh, my dear boy, you understand as well as I do that there 
is only one thing to which girls require a helping hand. I won't 
be such a hypocrite as to pretend that I don’t care whether 
Phyllis marries happily or not, though I suppose you, like all 
men, are averse to admitting that a perfectly genuine love-match 
may be brought about by a little judicious management.’ 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it?’ 
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‘Good gracious me! what did you imagine that it was? 
Don’t let the thought of it disturb you in your study of Blue- 
books though ; these are women’s affairs, not men’s. All I meant 
to say was, that Héléne is lending us her aid out of sheer good 
nature and kindness of heart. It is very good of her to have 
taken up Frank Innes, too, as she has done.’ 

‘Yes; I am glad that she has taken a fancy to Frank Innes,’ 
said Douglas. ‘All the same, I trust she won’t think it good or 
kind to stir up a genuine love-match in his case.’ 

‘As if she would be so foolish! unless, of course, she could 
get him to fall in love with an heiress. People do sometimes fall 
in love with heiresses, as you know, and in a few rare instances 
the heiress is good enough to befriend her husband’s relations 
simply because they are his relations. I know Héléne wishes to 
befriend Frank; and, as he isn’t a girl, there are more ways than 
one in which he may easily be befriended.’ 

This young Innes was the son of Mrs. Colborne’s sister, who 
had espoused a not very wealthy and by no means open-handed 
Seotch laird. Frank, the eldest member of a large family, had 
received a rather more expensive education than might have been 
vouchsafed to him had it seemed probable, when he was sent to 
Eton, that he would have such an alarming number of younger 
brothers and sisters. The cost of his education was a point upon 
which his father was wont to dwell in explaining the utter 
impossibility of increasing his modest allowance; and as the 
salary attached to a clerkship in a Government office which he 
held did not much more than suffice to pay for his clothes, he 
could hardly have managed to exist at all unless the liberality of 
his father had been supplemented by that of his mother’s 
relations. The late Mr. Colborne, who had been fond of the lad, 
had been in the habit of helping him out with the annual dona- 
tion of a couple of hundred pounds, which payment had, as a 
matter of course, been continued by Mr. Colborne’s son and heir. 
Douglas also was much attached to his cousin; for Frank Innes 
was not only a handsome, curly-headed, blue-eyed young fellow 
of that type which naturally and inevitably secures friends for 
those who belong to it, but was a fearless rider, a fair shot, and a 
really excellent cricketer into the bargain. He had other valuable 
and attractive qualities in addition to these; so that, in spite of 
his poverty, he was not so very much to be pitied after all. 

The Countess had taken him under her especial protection, her 
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favourable notice having, no doubt, been secured in the first 
instance by his good looks (for it is useless to pretend that beauty 
is not an advantage to men as well as to women), but also because 
she had been well pleased and rather amused to discover that he 
had made her husband the subject of a juvenile and enthusiastic 
hero-worship. Perhaps she herself was not able to regard Douglas 
as precisely a hero, and perhaps she was not sorry to find that he 
could present himself in that light to others. It became a fa- 
vourite diversion of hers to speak disparagingly of him, for the sake 
of seeing the young man’s colour rise and his blue eyes kindle. 

‘Oh,’ she would say, ‘I know quite well what it is that you 
Englishmen admire: the man who can jump higher or run faster 
or kill more birds than you can stands upon a much more lofty 
pinnacle in your esteem than the greatest statesman or philo- 
sopher or poet of the age. I don’t think it is true that you take 
your pleasures sadly; but you take them very seriously—far more 
seriously than your duties. One of the funniest things in this 
funny country is the contrast between the perfection with which 
all your amusements are organised and the slipshod fashion in 
which you manage your army, your navy, the conduct of your 
public business and other matters of secondary importance. 
What astonishes me is that my husband should have deliberately 
chosen to busy himself with such trifles. It would have been 
so much better to devote his whole attention to hunting and 
shooting and cricket, wouldu’t it?’ 

To remarks of this ironical description Frank Innes would 
reply that there were some fellows who could do anything and 
everything that they chose to give their minds to, and that his 
cousin was one of them. He was wont to add, by way of closing 
the discussion, that she might say what she liked, but that when 
she met with a better all-round man than Douglas he would take 
it as a favour if she would let him know of it, that was all. 

She did not oblige him in that way, but she liked him well 
enough to oblige him in other ways; and it is to be hoped that 
a really well-meaning and well-conducted youth will not be hope- 
lessly damaged in the reader’s estimation by the avowal which 
has to be made that she paid a few outstanding bills for him. 
He ought not, perhaps, to have taken money from her; but then, 
as she pointed out to him, she had such a lot of money! Besides, 
although she was in reality only his cousin by marriage, her 
virtual position was much more like that of an aunt. ‘And 
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nobody,’ she said, ‘ has ever thought of disputing an aunt’s privi- 
lege to make occasional little presents to her nephews.’ 

Whatever this reasoning may have been worth, it sufficed to 
overcome the scruples of Frank Innes, who lived habitually among 
rich people, who had much ado to reconcile economy with that 
mode of life, and whose affection for the Countess Radna was not 
unnaturally augmented by her generosity. It was she who, 
during the Easter recess, insisted upon his accompanying her and 
her husband to Paris, where the house in the Avenue Friedland 
stood ready for their reception ; and he was not a little impressed 
by the magnificence of her travelling arrangements, the splendour 
of an abode which she so seldom occupied, and the high considera- 
tion which she evidently enjoyed in the French capital. 

‘Why your wife is a sort of Princess!’ he exclaimed wonder- 
ingly to his cousin. ‘In fact, I shouldn’t think there were many 
princesses, or queens either, who could do things in her style.’ 

‘Oh, she is very rich,’ answered Douglas. 

‘And she makes a good use of her money too.’ 

‘Well, yes; I think she does. But, between you and me, 
Frank, there are moments when I almost wish that she had no 
more than a trifle of 5,000/. a year, or thereabouts.’ 

Douglas did not explain himself further, nor did the younger 
man inquire what he meant by a wish which sounded a shade 
ungracious ; but the discerning reader will probably have no diffi- 
culty in understanding that the position of a prince-consort is not 
wholly free from drawbacks. 

For the rest, the Countess Radna knew that as well as anybody, 
and was very careful to refrain from hurting her husband’s 
susceptibilities more than was inevitable. It was scarcely her 
fault that she could not help doing so every now and then. After 
they had returned to London, for instance, and were in the full 
swing of the season, she annoyed him quite unintentionally, and 
in a manner which rather surprised her, by expressing her inten- 
tion of charging herself with the providing of Phyllis’s dot. 

‘Why in the world shouldn’t I?’ she asked, in reply to his 
somewhat curt intimation that such an arrangement was not to 
be thought of. ‘That kind of thing is done every day in other 
countries, and I don’t think it can be considered so utterly inad- 
missible here, for your mother gave her consent at once. You 
pay me a poor compliment by being so proud, and you are not 
very kind to your sister either. I presume you have noticed that 
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Colonel Perey is paying her a good deal of attention, and I pre- 
sume you must be aware that it is just that question of the dot 
which prevents him from speaking out. He isn’t a rich man, you 
see, and probably he thinks that it would be hardly fair to offer 
himself to a girl who might have to submit to privations as his 
wife.’ 

‘That is only a pretty way of saying that Percy doesn’t care 
enough about her to marry her unless it is made worth his while,’ 
answered Douglas in a vexed tone. ‘I can’t say that I have 
noticed his attentions; I haven’t much time for noticing these 
things; but I believe he has at least a thousand a year of his own, 
and he will be well enough off some day. What you say would 
make me hesitate to promise a very large provision for Phyllis, 
even if I were as well able to do so as youare. However, I'll 
speak to my mother about it.’ 

He made a point of speaking rather peremptorily to his 
mother about it ; and the result of his doing so was not the least 
what he had expected it to be. 

Colonel Perey, who, before Douglas had resigned his commis- 
sion in the Guards, had been a brother-officer of the latter, was a 
man well known in smart circles. There was very little to be said 
against him, except that he was at least fifteen years older than 
Phyllis, and that his tastes and experiences had been such as to 
render him her senior by any number of years; nor could much 
be urged in his favour, except that he was heir to a baronetey and 
to a moderate estate. 

‘It really doesn’t seem to me,’ said Douglas, ‘ that Percy is 
quite so great a catch that we need feel tempted to bribe him 
into an alliance with us—at somebody else’s expense.’ 

Mrs. Colborne was seldom angry, and, as a rule, either was or 
pretended to be frightened when her son spoke angrily to her; 
but upon this occasion she deemed it her duty to rebuke him 
roundly and soundly. The assumption that any attempt to 
‘bribe’ Colonel Percy had been made or contemplated was, she 
said, hardly worth refuting, though she was extremely sorry that 
such a suspicion should have been entertained. It was true that 
he was not what worldly people would call a great catch; but 
surely it was more important that Phyllis should care for him (if, 
indeed, she did so, which was by no means proved as yet) than 
that he should be a millionaire. Finally, Douglas might remem- 
ber that, although he was the head of the family, he was not 
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entitled to dictate either to his sister or his wife as though he 
were a despot and they his slaves. The one might marry with- 
out his consent, and the other, Mrs. Colborne presumed, might 
spend her own money as seemed best to her without his consent. 

‘I am not objecting to Phyllis’s marrying Percy,’ Douglas 
declared, ‘although he isn’t exactly the husband whom I should 
have chosen for her. As for my wife, of course she is free to 
spend her money in providing the marriage portion—if you don’t 
mind taking such a gift from such a quarter. But I hopeat least 
that you won’t let Percy know of your intention and hers.’ 

Mrs. Colborne repelled this unworthy insinuation with all the 
scorn that it merited. ‘Do you actually believe,’ she asked, 
‘that I am capable of going to Colonel Percy and telling him 
that, if he will be good enough to marry my daughter, he shall 
receive a handsome dowry with her from my daughter-in-law ?’ 

Probably she was not capable of behaving with that extreme 
degree of candour; but she was, Douglas feared, capable of con- 
veying hints which were likely to be transmitted to the desired 
destination, and she did not hesitate to avow herself capable of 
profiting by ‘dear Héléne’s kindness and liberality.’ She said 
that, in the event of her doing this, she would certainly make no 
secret of the matter, nor would any right-minded person think of 
censuring her; and she almost made her son laugh when she 
wound up by remarking that men of Colonel Perey’s expectations 
and social importance are not to be met with every day, even 
though they may not be ‘ great catches.’ 

The upshot of it was that Douglas had to withdraw his opposi- 
tion with more or less of a good grace, and that before the end 
of the season Colonel Percy proposed and was accepted. The 
engagement was cordially approved of by everybody, except the 
brother of the bride-elect, and even he could not openly dis- 
approve of it, though the manner in which it had been arranged 
was not to his liking. 

‘Oh, it’s all right,’ said he to Frank Innes, who met him with 
congratulations in Palace Yard as he was leaving the House of 
Commons one evening. ‘Percy isn’t a bad sort of fellow, and if 
Phyllis is fond of him, as she says she is, they ought to be happy 
together. All the same, I wish my wife would be contented to 
give them a wedding present of a grand piano, or a brougham, or 
something of that sort. I may be altogether wrong in my ideas, 
but it seems to me that no gentleman or gentlewoman ought to 
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accept a gift of a large sum of money from one who isn’t even a 
blood-relation.’ 

Frank winced and coloured slightly, but observed, after a 
pause, that it was rather difficult for those who were hard up to 
live in conformity with so lofty a standard. ‘And I suppose, you 
know,’ he added, ‘ that the Countess does consider herself related 
to your people now. In fact, I know she does. I dare say you are 
right to be so punctilious, and I admire you for it; only, my dear 
Douglas, you mustn’t expect the general run of us poor sinners to be 
like you: we can’t get much further than admiring you, most of us.’ 

The Countess could not, in this particular instance, get so 
far. She might have respected her husband, though she would 
doubtless have been very angry with him if he had placed an 
absolute veto upon her proposed benevolence; but she did not 
think the better of him for holding opinions which struck her as 
ridiculous and overstrained in themselves, and of which he did 
not appear to have the courage. 

‘For Heaven’s sake,’ she exclaimed rather impatiently, in 
answer to his final protest, ‘let us not talk like a couple of 
bourgeois! You and I surely understand just what money is 
worth. It is useful, and we are glad to have it and use it when it 
is wanted; but we are not going to make a god of it, as the 
middle classes do. If you wish to be very amiable, you won’t say 
another word to me upon this vulgar subject.’ 

He dropped the subject, perceiving that nothing was to be 
gained by pursuing it ; but he was not convinced that it is vulgar 
to be scrupulous, nor was he quite pleased with his wife’s tone. 
If he had not had so many other things to think about, he would 
have gratified her, perhaps, by initiating one of those quarrels 
which she had once predicted, and of which he had hitherto 
managed to steer clear. 


(To be continued.) 





